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TRADE MARK 


Made by the 
Forbshost Ammunition Concern in America 


I Boer biggest name in the ammunition and firearms world 
today is Remington-UM 


Whether your arm isa Remington or any other diated 
make, whatever its calibre and the load you need, you want 
Remington-UMC metallics—not because they are necessarily 

stamped with the same name as your firearm, but because 
they give more accurate results. 
This Company has been making ammunition for fifty years. 


We produce metallics for every standard make of arm—and every 
‘Remington2/MC cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 
There is a dealer in this community who can give you Rem- 
ington-UMC Metallics for your rifle, your pistol. Find him. 


. Ask for them. Look for the Red Ball Mark on every box of 
metallics and shot shells you buy. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 12 Geary St., San Francisco. Cal. 
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Ani impromptu dance with 
a Victor-Victrola 


Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 

| There are Victors and Victrolasin great variety of styles from $10 to $500 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 


will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor N eedles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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return postage and with the author’s name and address plaiuly written in upper corner of first 

age. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions and photographs. 
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You’re **The Picture Of Coolness’? In B. V. D. 


RIFLEs don’t nag you—heat doesn’t fag you in Loose Fitting, Light. 

Woven B. V. D. You’re not chafed and confined, as in tight fitting 

underwear. You soy in the feeling of musc/e-freedom, as well as in the 

coolness of B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, or 

Union Suits. Comfort and:common sense say ‘‘B. V. D.” 
To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the /aébe/. 


On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven label 


MADE FOR THE 


(Trade Mark Reg U. S, Pat. Of. and 
oreign Countries. 

Insist that your dealer sells you 

only underwear with the B. V. D. 

label. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75¢., 
$7.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits ( Pat. U.S.A., 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66 ALDERMANBURY, E. C. 
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<\ Wonderful Automatic | 


Sews Leather 
Quickl 


MYERS 


Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


IS the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arian and stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It-has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up orlet out asdesired. This featureis very essentialin a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needles—A supply of wax 
threade-Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for 


Though it is not nmecessary,a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl. Note that the thread is shortened to go 
two—a boltand thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
the center, and the lower ends hinged = from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shorteried thread entirely through leather, ~ 


Prices .of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Sewing Awl] Complete, ready for use - - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen ..75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed . - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed each 18c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 


MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 


Street 
City State 
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The Largest Training School of Acting 


The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast $50¥" Y 
TENTH YEAR 2) 
Elocution, Oratory, 


Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 
Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson for 
Amateur and Professional Coaching - 
Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 
McALLISTER and HYDE STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Write for Catalogue 


Manzanita Hall CUTICURA 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young 
men for entrance to the universities. The loca- 
tion adjacent to Stanford University and to Palo 


Alto, a town of remarkable culture, makes pos- It tends to keep baby’ Ss skin 
1 lif f unusual 
clear and healthy, prevents 
; minor eruptions, and estab- | 
W. A. SHEDD, Head Master | lishes a permanent condi- 2 
tion of skin and hair health. ‘ 
Assisted by Cuticura Oint- : 
2 ment it is unrivaled in the , 
Miss Harker’s | School | treatment of eczemas, rashes ; 
and other itching, burning 
Home and Day School for Girls. - _ infantile eruptions so often : 


the cause of baby’s fretful- 
ness and sleeplessness. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited 


ci where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
ofatorture. Atstores or by mail, 25c. 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
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Safe as a Government Bond-— 
Rich as a Mint > 


‘“‘Few large fortunes can now be made in any ‘‘No investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
part of the world, except from one source—the so certain to enrich Its owner as undeveloped 
rise in value of real estate. The wise young realty. I always advise my friends to place 


man or wage-earner of to-day invests his their savings near some growing city. There 
money in suburban real estate.’—Andrew is no such savings bank anywhere.’’—Grover 
Carnegle. Cleveland. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $79.00 Each 


$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. . Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful Increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
1000 per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Eighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a’ thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 


stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiply- 
ing values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Lung Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 


fortable rapid transit in the world. ‘ 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The property is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great South Bay, with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean tishing, swimming and boating. FFor a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. 


Our present price, subject to increase at any momen® is $79.00 for a city lot, 20x100. 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We “OM 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up . J 1 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up .: pul) 
by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. a. Long 

BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your S git chore 
family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of <P Realty Co 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots Ps 156 Fifth Ave: 
now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- ¢g New York: ” 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on oy Pisase send without 
Long Island now in progress are completed; until prices climb enor- 69 cost. or obligation 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $79.00 is selling at & to me, your beauti- 
$300.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- fully illustrate d booklet 
ing NOW. Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- Y bearing on your offering of 
tifully illustrated booklet, FREE. << Long Island Real Estate. 


Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave , New York City 
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The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


were used last year in lubri- 
cating motor cars and motor 
boats. .ZEROLENE has 
won this popularity on its 
| merits—perfect lubrication. 
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Dealers everywhere 


Standard Oil Company 


(California) 
San Francisco 
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STATE 
LIMITED 
Via Paso 
Through Daily Service 


Between San F Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Chicago 


| From San Francisco, Third St. Station, 4:00 p. m. 


Electric-Lighted Equipment of highest standard. Drawing- 
rooms, Compartments, Sections and Berths. Observation 
Library, 
Stock and 


Dining 


Clubroom Car containing Ladies’ Parlor, 
Magazines, Writing Desks and Stationery. 


News Reports by Telegraph. Valet Service. 


) Car Service Unexcelled. Only First-Class Tickets Honored. 


CALIFORNIAN 


| Standard Pullman connection and through Tourist 


Sleeper from San Francisco. Through Pullman | 
and Tourist Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars 
All Classes 


from Los Angeles. Dining Car. 


of Tickets -Honored. 


Southern Pacific 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Lakeside 1420 
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Tourists motoring along El Camino Real, the old post road used by the 
early California pony mail carriers. 
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Statue of San Martin at Boulogne, France. 
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Jean lacques Dessalienes 


Independence 
Days 
ol 
Latin- 
America 


By John L. Cowan 


Photos Courtesy Pan-American Union 


HEN EACH recurring Fourth 
of July is celebrated with 
fireworks, parades, picnics, 
spreadeagle oratory and the 

singing of patriotic songs, probably 
few citizens of the United States stop 
to reflect that there are twenty other 
American republics, each one of which 
has its national birthday, and nearly 
every one of which celebrates that 
birthday with an enthusiasm quite 
equal to our own. From our own point 
of view, independence has proven, to 


the Latin-American republics, a doubt- - 


ful blessing, at best. Nevertheless, 
there are many reasons for the hope 


that the reign of militarism in the 
larger nations is over; and that they 
will henceforth play a more significant 
role in the affairs of the world than 
they have ever done in the past. 

With the completion of the Panama 
Canal, the nations of Central America 
and northern South America will find 
themselves situated close to the 
world’s greatest commercial highway. 
It is not conceivable that they will fail 


‘to be drawn into the swift current of 


modern progress. At the present time 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
French literature and ideas, British 
capital and German commerce domi- 
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HEN EACH recurring Fourth that the reign of militarism in the 
of July is celebrated with larger nations is over; and that they 
fireworks, parades, picnics, will henceforth play a more significant 
spreadeagle oratory and the role in the affairs of the world than 

singing of patriotic songs, probably they have ever done in the past. 

few citizens of the United States stop With the completion of the Panama 

| to reflect that there are twenty other Canal, the nations of Central America 

American republics, each one of which and northern South America will find 

has its national birthday, and nearly themselves. situated close to the 

every one of which celebrates that world’s greatest commercial highway. 
birthday with an enthusiasm quite It is not conceivable that they will fail 
| equal to ourown. From our own point to be drawn into the swift current of 
of view, independence has proven, to modern progress. At the present time 
the Latin-American republics, a doubt- the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
ful blessing, at best. Nevertheless, French literature and ideas, British 
there are many reasons for the hope capital and German commerce domi- 
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Simon Bolivar 


nate the nations to the south. If 
Americans will fully use the opportu- 
nities that the Panama Canal will open 
to them, with the advantages afforded 
by geographical proximity and politi- 
cal sympathy, this country will in the 
future exercise a much greater influ- 
ence with the Latin-American nations 
and enjoy a much greater share of 
their trade, than ever heretofore. 
Far-seeing statesmen of our own 
country have long seen the desirability 
of the establishment of closer rela- 
tions between this country and the neg- 
lected nations to the south, knowing 
that those nations now constitute the 
world’s most promising field for com- 
mercial and industrial exploitation. It 
was for the promotion of a better un- 
derstanding, and the development of 
friendly intercourse, that the Bureau 
of American Republics (now known 
as the Pan-American Union) was 
formed. It has already accomplished 
notable results in the way of arousing 
interest in the United States concern- 
ing the natural resources, productions, 
geography and history of the Latin- 
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Jose de San Martin 


American republics, and the institu- 


tions and aspirations of their peoples. 


The independence of Spain’s South 
American colonies, from the Isthmus 


to Cape Horn, was achieved largely 


through the military genius of Simon 
Bolivar, the ‘““‘Washington of South 
America,” and Jose de San Martin, 
the national hero of Argentina, as- 
sisted, of course, by several able subor- 
dinates, among whom General Jose 
Antonio Sucre, of Colombia, ranks 
first. Both belonged to old and dis- 
tinguished families of Spanish de- 
scent, both were educated in Spain and 
served with credit in the Spanish army, 
and both made haste to join the cause 
of the patriots when the colonies be- 
gan their struggle for liberty. How- 
ever, in character and temperament 
they were very different. Bolivar was 
self-seeking, ambitious, headstrong, 
reckless and impulsive. San Martin 
was silent, unassuming, self-sacrific- 
ing, cautious, and devoted wholly to 
the interests of his country. Bolivar, 
in consequence of his recklessness, 
suffered many defeats; but San Mar- 


. 
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lose Bonifacio 


tin. met with but one reverse in his 
whole military career. i 

The causes that led the colonies to 
resort to arms were various and some- 
what complicated. The inhabitants 
might be designated as Indians, Cre- 
oles and Spaniards. It was from the 
ranks of the Creoles that the revolu- 
tion was started and sustained. They 
were largely- of mixed Spanish and 
native descent, although many were 
pure Spaniards, born on the soil, and 
therefore colonial in their interests 
and sympathies. The Spaniards (or 
rather the pro-Spanisk party) included 
the host of office holders and para- 
sites, the army, and new arrivals from 
Spain—men whose interests were 
identified with the mother country, 
and who had nothing to gain and 
something to lose by a disturbance of 
the old order. In most of the colonies, 
the Indians took but little interest in 
the revolution; and when they did take 


Benito Juarez 


a hand they were quite as likely to 
fight for Spain as for independence. 
The discontent of the Creoles arose 
from Spain’s traditional policy of 
treating the colonies as the personal 
estate of the Crown. That the colon- 
ists had any rights; that they were en- 
titled to the privilege of developing 
the natural resources of the country, 
establishing industries and engaging 
in trade and commerce, were proposi- 
tions that would have constituted lese 
majeste had any one been so bold as 
to affirm them. Gold and silver were 
the only colonial products that were 
wanted in Spain; and trade and com- 
merce were so hampered that imported 
goods were obtainable only at fabu- 
lous prices, and the profitable export 
of hides, wool, furs and agricultural 
products was impossible, except by 
smuggling. Every seaport of Spanish 
South America, with the single excep- 
tion of Nombre de Dios, on the -Isth- 
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Government House, Guatemala. 


mus of Panama, was closed as abso- 
lutely as laws and the fear of punish- 
ment could close them to trans-oceanic 
commerce, and ports on the Atlantic 
were even closed to coasting vessels. 
If a merchant of Buenos Aires, for ex- 


‘ample, wanted goods from Spain, they 


must be shipped to Nombre de Dios, 
packed by mules across the Isthmus, 


taken in coasting vessels to Callao, 


carried up the rocky passes of the An- 
des, and across the plateau of Bolivia, 
and finally conveyed over the Argen- 
tine plain to the estuary of the Plata. 
The merchants who took the cheaper 
way of trading wool, hides and other 
products for goods carried. by British 
and Dutch vessels, engaged in the 
smuggling trade, did so in peril of 
their lives and the forfeiture of their 
property. 
That this repressive policy was en- 
dured by the colonies for more than 
two centuries is one of the wonders 
of history. It indicates how amazing 
must have been the patience of the 
colonists, or how overwhelming must 
have been the power of the Crown. 
In Argentina, which suffered the 
worst from Spain’s colonial policy and 
the rapacity of Cadiz monopolists to 
whom the Crown farmed out the traf- 


fic of the New World, a special cause 
for revolt was supplied by the British 
invasion of 1806. The Napoleonic 
wars, when the great Corsican threat- 
ened to permanently close the ports 
of the continent of Europe to British 
vessels, led the statesmen of England 


to seek new markets by the easy way . 


of colonial expansion. Cape Colony 
was taken in 1805, and it was antici- 


pated that Southern South America © 


would fall as easy a prey In 1806 a 


British fleet appeared in the Plata 


River, commanded by Admiral Pop- 
ham, and troops led by General Beres- 
ford attempted to take Buenos Aires. 
The British were routed, and several 
flags taken by the Argentines on that 
occasion are proudly exhibited in 


Buenos Aires to this day. It is said. 


that a few years ago Argentina offered, 
as an act of amity and courtesy, to re- 
turn those flags to the British govern- 
ment. The curt and characteristic an- 
swer was returned (or at least so runs 
the tale) that when Great Britain 
wanted those flags she would take 
them! 3 

Reinforcements arrived from Eng- 
land the next year, and Montevideo 
was taken. Then on July 5th, Buenos 
Aires was attacked. The invaders suc- 
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ceeded in entering the city, and then 
found to their dismay that they could 
not get out again. The flat-roofed 
adobe houses gave the citizens van- 
tage points, from which they could as- 
sail the British with little danger to 
themselves. After two days of fight- 
ing the invaders were so anxious to 
escape that they agreed to evacuate 
Montevideo also within two months, if 
rermitted to withdraw their battered 
remnants from Buenos Aires. 

Thus the Argentines learned tneir 
ability to take care of themselves, and 
the necessity of doing so. The Cre- 
oles in particular began to ask why 
the colonies should remain dependent 
upon the monarchy that afforded them 
ro protection against foreign aggres- 
sion, and that used its power only to 
oppress. 

But the British invasion taught still 
another lesson. In the wake of the 
British warships followed a fleet of 
British merchantmen. For the first 
time in the history of any Spanish col- 
ony, Buenos Aires enjoyed free and 
unrestricted commerce with the world. 
It was a taste of liberty that could not 
be unproductive of results. 

But the immediate occasion of the 
first irrevocable step that ultimately 
led to independence was the abdication 
of Charles IV of Spain, the expulsion 


National Theatre, Guatemala. 


and imprisonment in France of his 
son, Ferdinand VII, and the elevation 
by Napoleon of his brother, Joseph 


‘Bonaparte, to the throne of Castile and 


Leon. Provisional governments were 
formed in many cities of Spain to re- 
sist French aggression, and the junta 
of Seville claimed authority over the 
colonies. It was evident that the 
juntas of the mother country had all 
they could do, and more, to take care 
of themselves, and there was no con- 
ceivable advantage, either to the colo- 
nies or to the imperiled monarchy in 
this attempted usurpation of power by 
the junta of Seville, which had not 
the shadow of legal authority, and was 
brought into existence only by the 
exigencies of war. So, while the pro- 
Spanish party (then for the first time 
dominated the ‘‘Goths”) favored rec- 
ognition of the supremacy of the junta 
of Seville, the Creoles (or Argentines) 
refused to do so. On May 10, 1810, 
an armed assembly met in the plaza 
of Buenos Aires and named a junta de 
gobierno, which assumed _ authority 
over all the provinces of the  vice- 
royalty. That date is now celebrated 
as the natal day of the Argentine 
nation, although at the time it was the 
intention of the colonists to take care 
of themselves during the incapacity 
of the monarchy, by preserving law 
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Monument to Garcia Granados, 
Guatemala. 


and order, and resisting possible 
French aggression, rather than to 
strive for separation from Spain. The 
acts of the new government ran in the 
name of Ferdinand VII, King of Cas- 
tile and Leon, and the word “‘independ- 
ence” had not yet been whispered. 
But the junta of Seville saw fit to 
regard the formation of a junta by the 
Argentines as treason, and war fol- 
lowed at once—the “Goths” resisting 
every move made by the Argentines. 
No formal declaration of independ- 
ence was made until July 9, 1816, when 
a congress, assembled at Tucuman, 
took that action. Even then it was 
only a “bluff.’”’ Successive reverses 
had driven the Argentines to the last 
ditch. Ferdinand had been restored 
to the throne of his fathers, and ten 
thousand veterans of the peninsular 
wars, commanded by Marshall Morillo, 
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Spain’s greatest general, had arrived 
in Venezuela. Commissioners were 
sent to Madrid, authorized to agree to 
the submission of the colonists, if 
local self-government or representation 
in the Cortez were granted them. The 
commissioners were ordered from the 
capital, and told that no terms would 
be considered but unqualified submis- 
sion. One party in Buenos Aires 
wanted a descendant of the Incas made 
Emperor of all South America. An- 
other proposed to ask Great Britain to 
establish a protectorate; and still an- 
other wished to elect a prince of the 
Braganza dynasty (reigning in Brazil) 
to rule over another Portuguese Em- 
pire. The declaration of independence 
was adopted in the hope that it would 
either frighten the King and his ad- 
visors into a compromise with the colo- 
nies, or clear the way for negotiations 
with Great Britain or some other for- 
eign power. 

The little adobe building in Tucu- 
man in which the declaration of inde- 
pendence was adopted is regarded as 
the cradle of Argentine liberties. A 
later president of the Republic, Gen- 
eral Boca, had it enclosed in a larger 


structure of steel and concrete, that — 


the “Independence Hall” of the nation, 
with its historic desk and other fur- 
niture, might be preserved from dilapi- 
dation and decay. 

In January, 1817, General San Mar- 
tin, who had been drilling and recruit- 
ing his army and accumulating muni- 
tions of war, all through the time 
when the various factions in Buenos 
Aires had been talking, started across 
the Andes. February 12th he defeated 
the Spanish army at Chacabuco. It 
was an easy victory, but Chacabuco 
proved to be one of the decisive battles 
of the war for the independence of 
Spain’s colonies in the southern part 
of South America. The declaration of 
Tucuman ceased to be a mere verbal 
formula. Fourteen months later the 
independence of Chile was won, and 
that of Argentina confirmed, by the 
battle of Maipo, the hardest fought 
conflict of the wars waged by the col- 
onies against Spain. One-fifth of San 
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Martin’s army were killed or wounded, 
but of five thousand royalists only 
eight hundred escaped capture, death 
or injury. Chileans celebrate Septem- 
ber 18th as the natal day of the nation 
because it was on that date, in 1810, 
that the junta de gobierno of Santiago 
‘was formed. The formal declaration 
of Chilean independence was made on 
January 20, 1818, by Ambrose O’Hig- 
gins, the Irish-Argentine adventurer, 
who had been made dictator at San 
Martin’s suggestion. 

While San Martin was thus lead- 
ing Spain’s southern colonies towards 
the goal of independence, Simon Boli- 
‘var was not less active in the north. 
‘The same causes (with the exception 
of the British invasion) that led to the 
formation of the junta at Buenos 
Aires, led to similar action in the prin- 
cipal northern cities, at almost the 
same time. In 1808, French commis- 
sioners arrived in Caracas with the 
news of the downfall of the Spanish 
monarchy, and with power to receive 
the allegiance of the colonists for 
Joseph Bonaparte. The French over- 
tures were received coldly, and for a 


time a grudging recognition of the au- 


thority of the junta at Seville was 
given. In April, 1810, word was re- 
ceived that the armies of Napoleon 


had overrun nearly all of Spain, and 


the decision was reached that the colo- 
nies must shift for themselves. On 
April 19, 1810, the junta of Caracas 


‘was formed. Venezuela was the first 


of the South American colonies to 


make a formal declaration of inde- 


pendence, taking that action July 5, 
1811. The anniversary of that date is 


‘celebrated as the nation’s birthday. 


In New Granada (now Colombia) 
independent juntas were formed at 
Cartagena, May 22d; at Pamplona, 


July 4th; and at Bogota, July 20, 1810. 


Ecuador celebrated the centenary of 
its struggle for liberty four years ago, 
commemorating the appointment of a 
revolutionary junta, August 10, 1809. 
However, the movement was prema- 
ture, and was quickly suppressed. 
Peru was the chief stronghold of 
Spain’s military power in America, so 


Monument to Christopher Columbus, 
Guatemala. 


ot 


that the outbreak of the revolution was 
there longer deferred than in the colo- 
nies that were not overawed by the 
presence of an efficient army. The 
first blow was struck by Mateo Garcia 
Pumicagua, at Cuzco, August 3, 1814; 
but his army was soon defeated, and 
he was captured and executed. 

Of Bolivar’s headlong campaigns, 
sometimes crowned with brilliant suc- 
cesses, and sometimes ended by re- 
verses that would have crushed al- 
most any one else, very little can here 
be said. He first gained the confidence 
of the patriots in 1813, when, in the 
service of the junta of Cartagena, with 
a mere handful of raw troops, he drove 
the Spaniards from the valley of the 
Lower Magdalena River, and captured 
the city of Ocana. He was then given 
command of a larger force, and in a 
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Facade of the Legislative Hall, Mexico. 


brief and remarkable campaign de- 
feated and dispersed the opposing 
army and conquered Western Ven- 
ezuela. 

Yet in little more than a year Bolli- 
var had lost every advantage thus 
gained, and was driven back to New 
Granada. Ai little later he was a 
refugee in Jamacia. 

In April, 1815, Marshall Morillo ar- 
rived on the Venezuelan coast, with 
more than 10,000 seasoned Spanish 
veterans. He besieged and took Car- 
tagena, the strongest fortress in Amer- 
ica; and before long the revolution in 
the north appeared to be irretrievably 
crushed, only the fierce Llaneros of 
the Orinoco plains maintaining the 
fight for liberty. 

Bolivar returned to Venezuelan soil 
in December, 1816. In spite of his 
failures, his prestige was greater than 
that of any of his rivals, and the revo- 
lutionary party was glad of his leader- 
ship. He got together a fleet of river 
craft to operate on the vast system of 
inland waterways, and soon controlled 
much of the interior country. 


Yet in 


every battle his troops were defeated,. 
and bitter experience proved to him 
that the native soldiers could not stand. 
against the Spanish regulars. So he 
raised money and hired British and 
Irish mercenaries. It was these, and 
not the Spanish-Americans, who 
achieved the independence of the 
northern colonies. 

In 1819, with 2,000 soldiers and 500: 
mercenaries, he accomplished his re- 
markable march across the _ flooded 
plains of the Orinoco and its tribu-. 
taries, and over the difficult Paya Pass 
of the Andes—an exploit that has of- 
ten been compared to Hannibal’s or 
Napoleon’s passage of the Alps. 
August 7, 1819, he defeated the Roy- 
alists at Boyaca, the most important 
battle of the war for independence 
that took place in the northern part of 
the continent. The Venezuelan Con- 
gress had just branded him a traitor, 
but the victory of Boyaca so changed 
the outlook that no one voiced a word 
of protest when he announced that 
Venezuela and New Granada _ were 
united in a single republic, to be known. 
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as the United States of Colombia, 
with himself as president and military 
dictator. 

The year 1820 passed in recruiting 
and refitting the armies, and in various 
political intrigues. About 1,200 more 
mercenaries arrived, and by 1821 Bolli- 
var had 20,000 men in five armies. On 
June 23d he won the battle of Cara- 
bobo, and by the close of the year, so 
far as Venezuela and New Granada 
were concerned, the war was over. In 
May, 1822, General Sucre, at the bat- 
tle of Pichincha destroyed the Spanish 
power in Ecuador. 

In July, 1822, Bolivar and San Mar- 
tin met at Guayaquil. It was San 
Martin’s plan to unite the two armies, 
and with an overwhelming force crush 
the last remnants of the power of 
Spain. It is even said that he offered 
to serve under Bolivat in a _ purely 
subordinate capacity. 

But Bolivar perceived a_ possible 
rival in the person of the great Ar- 
gentine. He was unwilling that any 


one should share with him the credit - 


for the final expulsion of Spain, and 
rejected all overtures. Rather than 
risk the development of friction that 
might ultimately result in hostilities 
between the two armies, San Martin 
resigned his command and went to 
Europe. His last years were spent in 
poverty and obscurity in Paris. 

Bolivar’s victory at Junin, August 
6, 1824, compelled the Spaniards to 
retire from Cuzco. Then, December 
9, 1824, Sucre won the crowning vic- 
tory of the long war for independence, 
and Spain was banished from the 
South American continent. 

For thirty years before the begin- 
ning of the war for independence, Up- 
per Peru, now known as Bolivia, had 
been attached to Argentina, but prior 
to that it was a part of the Viceroyalty 
of Peru. Being on the great commer- 
cial highway between Lima and 
Buenos Aires, it was crossed and re- 
crossed by hestile armies, and suffered 
more from the ravages of war than 
any other part of the continent. The 


first blood shed in the war was drawn 
in Charcas, and the last battle was that 


| Bird’s-eye view of Guatemala. 


of Ayacucho. The war being over, it 
was necessary to decide whether Up- 
per Peru should remain a part of Ar- 
gentina, or be again attached to Peru, 
or be made independent. Delegates 
from all parts of the country met in 
1825, and on August 25th proclaimed 
independence. Bolivar was denomi- 
nated the father of the country. It 
was named in his honor; a constitution 
written by him was adopted, and his 
friend and subordinate officer, General 
Sucre, was elected first president. 
Paraguay has been, without injus- 
tice, denominated the plague spot of 
South America; and independence is 
there a boon of so doubtful value that 
its celebration is exceptional. The 
Paraguayans were not friendly to- 
wards the people of Buenos Aires. 
Hence, when Belgrano, the Argentine 
general, started ‘forth to “liberate” 
Paraguay, in 1811, the populace of 
Asuncion refused to accept his good 
offices and administered a crushing de- 
feat to his army. This freed Paraguay 
from further interference on the part 
of the Argentines, and larger affairs 
so occupied the Spaniards that they 
never molested the province. So, on 
June 11, 1811, Paraguay became an 
independent nation. Descriptions 
given by travelers of existing condi- 
tions, moral, political, social and in- 
dustrial, are almost unbelievable; and 
it is evident that the greatest blessing 
that could befall the people would be 
the loss of the independence they are 
unfitted to enjoy. Doubtless the coun- 
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try will, sooner or ijater, be absorbed 
by either Brazil or Argentina, or 
divided between the two Powers. 
Uruguay is interesting at the mo- 
ment because President Batlle is try- 
ing out the most interesting experi- 
ment in State socialism that the ruler 
of any country has ever had the cour- 
age to inaugurate. The region known 
as the “Banda Oriental” was claimed 
by both Spain and Portugal, and its 
people had to fight the Indians, the 
British, the Spaniards, the Argentines 
and the Brazilians. From 1810 to 
1825 the country was at times inde- 
pendent, at times occupied by Argen- 
tina, and at times held by Brazil. May 
18, 1811, is considered the natal day 
of the republic, for the reason that 
on that day Jose Artigas, the ‘Founder 
of the Uruguayan Nation,” crushed 
the Spanish army in the battle of Las 


Piedras. However, independence did | 


not become a fact until, through Brit- 
ish intervention, Brazil and Argentine 
guaranteed the integrity of the coun- 
try in 1828. 

The Napoleonic wars, which led to 
the independence of Spain’s South 
American colonies, also, less directly, 
caused Portugal to lose Brazil. When 
the French invaded Portugal in 1807 
the royal family sought an asylum in 
Brazil, which was the seat of the mon- 
archy until in 1821, when King John 
VI returned to Lisbon. His son, Dom 
Pedro, remained in Brazil as regent. 

Soon after King John’s return to 
Portugal, the Cortez enacted repres- 
sive laws, designed to deprive the col- 
onists of all the advantages they had 
gained during the residence of the 
royal family. Among these were de- 
crees providing for Portuguese gar- 
risons to be sent to the principal Bra- 
zilian cities, creating governors to 
supersede the councils that gave the 
cities local self-government, abolish- 
ing the courts of appeal at Rio, and 
requiring the prince regent to leave 
Brazil. Great excitement followed the 
receipt of this news in Brazil, and 
the people determined not to submit. 
Urged on by Jose Bonifacio de An- 
drada, the leading advocate of liberal 


ideas, Dom Pedro refused to obey the 
Cortez; and on September 7, 1822, the 
independence of Brazil was _ pro- 
claimed. It remained an empire until 
November 5, 1889, when a provisional 
government was organized and the re- 
public was born. 

In Spain’s South American colonies 
the war for independence _ started 
among the educated and _ well-to-do 
classes. In Mexico it had its begin- 
ning in the lower strata of society. Sep- 
tember 15, 1810, just before midnight, 
Migual de Hidalgo y Costello, an aged 
priest of the village of Dolores, in the 
State of Guanajuato, proclaimed inde- 
pendence. His following was chiefly 
composed of Indians and peons, and 
he was neither a statesman nor a gen- 
eral. He was captured and executed, 
but another leader arose to take his 
place, and the movement he started 
was never permitted wholly to die out, 
until independence became a fact in 
1821. | 

With discretion that seems surpris- 
ing in view of their later history, the 
people of the Central American prov- 
inces made no move towards revolu- 
tion until the independence of Mexico 
was assured. Then the provinces were 
declared independent in rapid succes- 
sion—Guatemala, September 12th; 
Salvador, September 21st; Honduras, 
October 16th; Nicaragua, October 21st, 
and Costa Rica, October 27th, all in 
1821. 

Haiti’s struggle against France for 
independence was begun by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. He was captured by 
treachery, and carried off to die in a 
French prison. One of his lieutenants, 
Jean Jacques Dessalines, continued the 
war. With the help of a British squad- 
ron, he compelled the French army to 
surrender its arms and leave the island. 
Then he instigated a massacre of all 
the whites on the island, in which more 
than 2,500 persons were slain. Janu- 
ary 1, 1804, he proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Haiti, with himself as 
“Emperor”. Jean Jacques I. He 
proved an insufferable tyrant, and was 
killed by two of his own officers. For 
forty years the fortunes of San Do- © 
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mingo were involved with those of 
Haiti. Then, February 27, 1844, the 
independence of the Dominican re- 


public was proclaimed. 


Cuba’s real natal day was April 19, 
1898—the date of the joint resolution 
of the American Congress demanding 
that Spain relinquish its authority, and 
directing the President to use the land 
and naval forces of the United States 
to carry the resolution into effect. At 
12 o’clock noon, May 20, 1902, the 
American flag was lowered and that 
of Cuba raised, and the American 
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troops began to embark for their de- 
parture from the island, and the re- 
public of Cuba became a fact. 

Youngest of the family of American 
nations is Panama. On account of the 
refusal of the Colombian government 
to ratify the treaty that had been nego- 
tiated to permit the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the municipal council 
of the city of Panama proclaimed the 
independence of the republic, Novem- 
ber 3, 1903. Ten days later the 
United States recognized the sover- 
eignty of the nation. 


HOMESICK 


I know out there the day is breaking on the hills, 
And all the wide and waiting distance thrills 
One hushed moment at the coming of the dawn. 


I know the wine of morning that you quaff— 
Prick of keen wind, sheen of sun on rock, the laugh 
Of radiant day to joyous madness run. 


I know out there the warm and flushing noons 
Soothe the great land to languor til! she swoons 
To deep and sudden slumber ’neath the sun. 


I know how the shy stars will light your way 
_ To that high crest you seek at close of day; 

I know how calm your slumber, as you lie 

Under the vast white silence of the sky. 


I know—and here where the great city wakes 

From fretted sleep, and hideous clamor makes, 

Where pinched walls herd the crowds that harried go, 
I’m longing for the wide land that I know— 


_ The land that holds just you, and God. 


KATHERINE E. OLIveEr. 
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Guide Higgins snapped by the ko- 
dak as he was descending a steep 
cliff to attach a rope to the body of a 
mountain goat which had been shot, 
and tumbled 250 feet below. 


THE: ROOF 
OF THE 
CONTINENT 


By: F..S..: Sanborn 


Being a_ description of _ the 
healthiest and the greatest game 
preserve on the American Conti- 
nent, with the Glacier National 
Park, in the heart of it, a stnp of 
territory larger than the State of 
Rhode Island—an ideal outing 
region. 


HE ROOF of.the Continent 
gradually is establishing the 
reputation of being one of 
the earth’s greatest sources of 


longevity, for wild animals as_ well 
as man. 


There Wiley Wimpuss, an Indian, 


who now enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the world’s oldest living human, 
was born. There, three years ago, 


Chief White-Calf, of the Piegan tribe, 
and a party of Indian hunters, slew 
two of the oldest grizzlies ever taken 
in the Rocky Mountains, the skins of 
these animals being larger than any 
from the biggest buffalo even old 
Wiley Wimpuss has recollection of, 
and he, still living, now is 131 years 
of age. 

The latest evidence that the Foun- 
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Guide Higgins showing the horns of 
a mammoth elk killed in the Glacier 
National Park Country. 


tain of Youth must flow from thie Roof 


_of the Continent comes in the presen- 


tation to the outside world by a deer- 
hunting party of what probably are 
the horns from the oldest elk of which 
there is any history. These horns have 


a spread of 56 inches. Frank Higgins, 


mountaineer, who guided the New 
York party which bagged this monster 
elk, says it is by all odds the largest 
of this species he ever saw. “I could 
not begin to estimate the age of this 
animal,” he said, “but I’ll venture to 
say that he could shed some light upon 
some ancient Indian hunting history, 
for he came down out of the same 
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country that for ages was the great 
hunting grounds of the Piegan or 
Blackfeet Indians. 

“TI think the greatest elk range on 
this continent, or in the world for that 
matter, is at the head of Two Medicine 
Lake country—Dawson Pass and Mud 
Creek and Nyack Creeks. Mountain 
goat also are found there in abundance 
on the high ranges, and sheep are 


plentiful on the eastern slope of the © 


main range of the Rockies—the back- 
bone of the continent. There, pro- 
tected as they are within the Park 
boundaries, they live in absolute con- 
tentment during the summer months, 
and naturally they wander down upon 


the lower levels to feed when winter 


comes on. I wouldn’t hesitate to 
guarantee ‘the limit’ even to the ten- 
derfoot who never saw a wild animal 
in its native environment, provided, of 
course, he has the physical endurance 
to withstand the rigor of outdoor life 
which is necessary ‘to take him to 
haunts of these. species of game. Give 
me time, and I’d even agree to take 
an invalid on the hunt, for in two 
weeks the bracing air of this region 
would fit even the broken down city 
man for the chase.” 

Reverting to the more serious ‘as- 
pect of this remarkable locality, sci- 
entists, whose attention has been 
drawn to it, declare that it must be 
the aerated glacier waters that flow 
from the “heaven-peaks” that invigor- 
ates man and beast with the powers 
of longevity. There is nothing else 
about the country that could do this, 


they say, save the rejuvenating influ- 


ence of the crystal waters—unless it 
would be the bracing atmosphere acts 
as a strong contributing force. 

One of the greatest natural game 
preserves upon the North American 
Continent was created when Congress, 
in 1910, set aside as Glacier National 
Park, a strip of the northwest corner 
of Montana somewhat larger than the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Within these mountain fastnesses 
goat, big horn sheep, deer, elk, moose, 
lion, grizzly, brown and black bear, 
and an almost endless variety of 
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A “fry pan” catch taken from St. Mary’s Lake. 
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A mountain goat killed by the 
Higgins party. 


smaller animals are multiplying so 
rapidly under the protective wing of 
the Federal law that in late fall, just 
before the wintry blasts blow the 
game down from the mountain-sides, 
hunters go forth along the boundar- 
ies of the new national park and find 
big game in plenty, as it leaves the 
higher levels to browse in the valleys. 

This winter, hundreds of deer have 
appeared in the valleys along the west- 
ern slope of the Continental Divide, 
just outside the park breeding grounds. 
Old hunters explain the great exodus 
from Uncle Sam’s newest playground 
by the fact that the animals have not 
been disturbed during the last three 
years, and now are venturing in the 
open country to get more and better 
food, instinctively feeling that there 
is safety even there. 

During the late season, Pronk Hig- 


gins and his party of hunters from the 
East, while in the Flathead River 
country, killed the monster elk re- 
ferred to in the foregoing. This party 
which started from Columbia Falls, 
Mont., was gone five weeks, and it re- 
turned with a six-horse pack train 
loaded to the State game law limit, 
with choice specimens of mountain 
goat and sheep heads, besides one 
grizzly bear, two black bear skins, the 
horns of the monster elk and carcasses 
and heads of five beautiful specimens 
of the black tail deer. 

The unusually large number of this 
species of deer that is coming out of 
the park this season is a source of 
much delight to the hunters who were 
strung along the park-preserve boun- 
daries. 

Besides the big game taken, this 
particular party reported extraordinary 
catches of Dolly Varden trout in the 
north fork of the Flathead, Bowman 
and other lakes upon the shores of 
which camps were pitched. The fish- 
ing, which was begun by the guide 
himself, merely for the camp frying- 
pan, became so furious that the other 
members of the party “hopped to it,” 
improvising tackle for the occasion. 
They whipped the streams and lakes 
just for the sport of the prodigious 
catches which the virgin waters af- 
forded, throwing back all that were 
not needed to appease fickle appetites. 
which had grown tired of venison and 
bear meat after three weeks in the 
mountains. 

Inside the park proper, probably is. 


- the greatest trout fishing in the world. 


Experts who feel qualified to make 


comparisons say so at least. But, 


within the boundaries of Glacier Park 


the United States government limits. 


the daily catch to twenty-five fish for 
each fisherman. 
proper precaution, fishermen declare, 
since the park now is open to a great 


stream of tourists each summer—last 


year’s attendance exceeding by two 
hundred per cent the attendance at 
some of the oldest national parks in 


the country. And this, in the second 
year of its existence, is an indication. 


This probably is a 
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Wiley Wampuss, 131 years old, an Indian living on the roof of the Continent, 
and said to be the oldest inhabitant of this country. 
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of the early popularity of Uncle Sam’s 
newest national park. 

Until last year the only possible 
way to get into this new national park 
was by pony. Last year, Louis W. 


Hill, chairman of the board of direc- 


tors of the Great Northern Railway, 
built thirty-two miles of automobile 
scenic highway, linking St. Mary’s 
Lake direct with Glacier Park Station, 
Montana, the eastern gateway to the 
park. 

This opened the way for the big 
tide of “See America First’’ tourists. 
The new scenic highway meanders 
around the foothills of the big range, 
and through ten miles of pine forest 
in the country of the Blackfeet In- 
dians, to which is attached volumes of 
legendary tales that are highly inter- 
esting to the tourists. 

This automobile highway is part of 
the great development work of Mr. 
Hill who, at its beginning, has built 
the most unique $150,000 log hotel in 
the world—Glacier Park Hotel. This 
hostelry, from which the highway 
leads to the picturesque Swiss chalet 
camps at Two Medicine Lake, Cut 
Bank and St. Mary’s Lake, and Mc- 
Dermott, is built of huge cedar and 
fir logs. Some of the pillars are six 
feet in diameter and 100 feet long. 

A strange sequence to this artistic 
development of Uncle Sam’s new 
Park in the Rockies is that it has been 
a magnetic factor in cementing the ties 
of friendship between the Indian and 
the “pale face.” The Piegan or Black- 
feet Indians were naturally a savage, 
fighting race in the old days. The Crow 
‘Tribe can testify to this. But since 
the automobile has replaced the stage 
coach in the Park, the Indian has.gone 
forth over the trails seeking to clasp 
the hands of the visiting whites in- 
stead of to hunt the wild animals of 
the mountains, as he used to. What is 
most amazing is that the novelty of 
the transformation has brought to the 
faces of the Indians the smile that 
won't come off. They delight in es- 
tablishing their tepee cities upon the 
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reservation and commingling with the 
tourists, exchanging words of welcome 
through interpreters. Some of the In- 
dians have even become licensed 
guides, and escort tourist parties 
through the park in the summer, telling 
them stories of the marvelous game re- 
gion in the hope of getting the real 
hunters to visit their country in the 
fall of the year to go upon big game 
hunting expeditions. The older mem- 
bers of the Blackfeet tribe relate some 
wonderful hunting tales of the buf- 
falo chase in the Glacier Park country. 
The Piegans, who were probably 
among the greatest buffalo hunters of 
the entire Indian race, always lived in 
that region because it was there the 
mammoth herds of buffalo used to seek 
shelter, and feed in the winter months. 
These old Indians even to this day 
point out passes in the mountains 
which formed natural runways 
through which the hunters used to 
drive their prey by the hundreds, until 
the frenzied animals would crowd 
themselves over the cliffs to their 
death. Then the Indians would reap 
their harvest of winter meat and skins 
for clothing and tepees to house them. 

So it is readily seen that the 1,400 
square miles which Uncle Sam trans- 
formed into Glacier National Park was 
from time immemorial probably the 
greatest game preserve upon the face 
of the globe. 

The buffalo, or grass dance, is to 
this day one of the most sacred parts 
of the Piegans’ religious ceremony, 
and they delight in going through it 
for the tourists who come to the park. 
The significance of this dance is that 
the Piegan Indian, who depends al- 
most entirely upon the buffalo for his 
winter meat and skins with which to 
make his shelter, every spring and 
many times during the summer months 
(if the season threatened to be dry) 
would give the grass dance to the gods 
so that the gods would recognize them 
and send plenty of rain to make a 
good grass crop, and thus furnish good 
feed for the buffalo to graze on. 
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FLASHLIGHTS AN ASIATIC 


STEERAGE 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Photographs Specially Taken by the Author 


steamer business, if profits 
there are, are derived princi- 
| pally from freight. A bale of 
silk or a mat of rice lies where it is 
put for the whole voyage, and requires 
no food or attention. Passengers, with 
staterooms, dining saloons, social 
halls, smoking rooms, broad prome- 
nades and the like, require so much 
of the limited space of a steamer that 
it is usually impossible to charge a 
fare that will make the carrying of 
them commercially profitable. There 
is less loss on second class passengers 
than on first, and, when the travel is 
heavy, third class or steerage passen- 
gers are often carried at a profit. This 
is because one of the latter, while he 
may pay but a third or a quarter of the 
fare of a first class passenger, does 
not occupy more than from a tenth to 
a fiftieth of the room necessary for 
the former. In other words, the nearer 
a passenger can be reduced to the con- 
dition of freight, the less room he can 
be restricted to for eating, sleeping and 
getting fresh air, the more chance 
there is of his being profitable. 
This fact is so generally recognized 


PROFITS in _trans-oceanic 


among transportation people that when | 


several years ago an American paper 
published as a joke a report that a 
clever Yankee had devised a plan for 


administering a special anesthetic to 
prospective steerage passengers, and 
bring them to the United States in 
coffin-like boxes stowed in ventilated 


holds, an Italian steamship company 
wrote to ask the editor for the address 
of the inventor, and his, the editor’s, 
opinion as to whether or not the Wash- 
ington government would permit the 
scheme to go into operation. 

The trans-Pacific steerage traffic is 
undoubtedly very profitable, for not 
only is the travel very heavy, but the 
passengers are there reduced nearer 
to the “freight ideal” than on any 
other run whatever. If the main route 


of travel was in the Tropics, or if the 


passengers thus carried were not ex- 
clusively Asiatics, the conditions that 
prevail would be absolutely insuffer- 
able; with the run for the most part 
in the temperate latitudes, and with 
all of the passengers habituated to 
close and stuffy quarters in their own 
country, the provisions made in the 
steerages of all the _ trans-Pacific 
steamers may be characterized as 
“adequate.” 

The character of the Asiatic steerage 
travel across the Pacific has  under- 
gone considerable change in the last 
three decades. Up to the time of the 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act 
in America it was made up almost en- 
tirely of natives of the Flowery King- 
dom. During the following ten years 
the movement of Japanese to the © 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii increased un- 
til those of that nationality regularly 
exceeded the bookings of Chinese in 
both directions. Since the rush of 
Sikhs to the Pacific Slope and the re- 
striction of the Japanese tide which 
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came a year or so later, East Indians 
have often outnumbered Mongolians 
on the America-bound steamers. 

The victualing and sleeping of these 
diverse and often antagonistic races 
in the restricted ’tween-decks space of 
a steamer is by no means a simple un- 
dertaking, and the fact that it has been 
carried on through so many years with 
so little trouble is highly creditable to 
the various steamship companies en- 
gaged in the business. Rice is the 
staple food, but the Japanese must 
have their rice cooked one way, the 
Chinese another, while the Sikhs must 
have a portion of the galley turned 
over to them in which to cook their 
own rice. A special water butt must 
also be set aside for the exclusive use 
of the latter—one of their number is 
usually told off to stand guard over it 
and see that no Chinese nor Japanese 
drink from it—but even amongst 
themselves differences often arise over 
caste infringements. 

The sleeping quarters—there are no 
eating quarters—usually take up the 
whole length of the lower deck. The 
bunks—“‘knock-down” frames of gal- 
vanized iron—are three or four tiers 
high, allowing only sufficient room for 
the sleepers to crawl in and lie down. 
A separate room is provided for Chi- 


nese women; those of the Sikhs and 


Japanese bunk indiscriminately among 
the men. As a rule the different na- 
tionalities, while bunked together as 
far as possible, are not separated from 
each other by partitions. In former 
times the principal troubles were in the 
form of Chinese gambling fights; more 
recently some infringement of Sikh 
caste—either by Mongolians or one of 
themselves—is the most fruitful cause 
of disturbance. 

For amusement the Chinese always 
fall back upon “fan-tan” or “hi-low,” 
the gaming often going on to the ac- 
companiment of a one-stringed fiddle 
and a squeaking song. The Japanese 
play cards—as often for fun as for 
money—while the Sikhs, on rare oc- 
casions, relax their dignity to the ex- 
tent of forming a circle on the moonlit 


. poop and indulging in an hour of song 


and dance, a rather barbaric perform- 
ance. 

On my last westward voyage across 
the Pacific, in emulation of the first 
class passengers, the Asiatic steerage 
arranged an afternoon of sports. The 
only event which I chanced to see was 
an international tug-of-war between 


_the Japanese and the Sikhs, in which 


the latter, in spite of the fact that they 
had been refused admission by the 
San Francisco immigration authorities 
because they were afiected with “hook 
worm,” won out handily. 
Photographing in the Asiatic steer- 
age is beset with many difficulties. On 
deck, even if the prospective subjects 
have no objection to being snapped, 
they are usually found congregated in 
the heavy shade of an awning, where 
nothing but a stiffly posed time ex- 
posure is possible. In the gloom be- 
tweer decks, photographs are only 
possible by flashlight, and there is a 
heavy fine for bringing flashlight 
materials aboard any vessel, to say 
nothing of using them. The flash- 
lights which accompany this article I 
made while in absolute ignorance of 


the fact that the act was forbidden, 


and it is a significant commentary on 
the carelessness of the officers that I 
“operated” on three different steamers 
before I was called to account and in- 
formed of the law. The incident which 
led to my undoing may be worth set- 
ting down as a warning to those ama- 
teurs who mav feel tempted to try and 
perpetuate some of the weird and fas- 
cinating sights chanced upon in the 
hidden corners of the Asiatic steerage 
of their trans-Pacific steamer: 
Shortly before the S. S. M was 
to sail from Hongkong for Manila last 
February, the British officers became 
suspicious that a large amount of 
opium was concealed on her, and de- 
cided to make a search on the off- 
chance. A friend of mine in the ser- 
vice asked me to go off to the ship 
with them, and I was a party to a cou- 


ple of hours of useless rummaging, 


which revealed nothing but amused 
smiles on the faces of the’ Chinese 
stewards and lowering scowls on the 
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sinister countenances of some of the 
stokers, whose quarters were turned 
upside down to no purpose. 

A couple of days later I sailed for 
Manila on the M , and to while 
away the tedium of the voyage, took 
my camera and flashlight materials 
and invaded the Asiatic steerage. Af- 
ter making several exposures among 
the bunks and one on a dignified old 
Chinese merchant who, it chanced, was 
arrested two days later in Manila in 
connection with the discovery of $10,- 
000 worth of opium stowed away in 
the boxed-in supports of a shipment of 
very heavy machinery, I invaded the 
stokers’ quarters. Here I was at once 
recognized as a member of the search- 
ing party of a couple of days previous, 
and was greeted so menacingly that I 
was glad indeed to slip back through 
the grated door by which I had entered 
and head for the main-deck compan- 
ionway. Evidently I was looked upon 
as a customs officer using flashlight 
and camera in an endeavor to get some 
tangible evidence against sus- 
pected smugglers. Quite naturally, 
none of them wanted to be _ photo- 
graphed, for if a stoker is not smug- 
gling opium to-day he is pretty sure 
to be incubating plans for doing so 
on the morrow. 

If I had adhered to my original in- 
tentien and gone back on deck, in spite 
of the truculent attitude of the stokers, 
several of whom followed to the door 
and stood glowering after my retreat- 
ing form, there would have been no 
trouble. But it chanced that my un- 
lucky star, just before I reached the 
after companionway, impelled me to 
take a peep into the “Opium Den,” to 
find it fully occupied. ‘‘What a chance 


for a flashlight!” I thought, and forth- 


with stepped over the high sill into the 
murky depths. 

The room, barely redeemed from 
total darkness by the weak rays that 
filtered through a heavily begrimed 
electric light globe in the ceiling, was 
of about eight by ten feet in dimen- 
sions; on three sides of it, three deep, 
were tiers of bunks. On each of these, 
lying on a strip of dirty matting, 


thrown over the loose board bottom, 
was a prostrate figure barely distin- 
guishable in the murky light. 

As my eyes accustomed themselves 
to the dim light, I noted that most of 
the occupants of the bunks were 
hunched up together and seemed sleep- 
ing heavily. Two or three eyed me 
glassily and stupidly, and only one 
showed signs of activity or  intelli- 
gence. The latter, a lanky Celestial, 
yellow as old ivory, had evidently just 
settled himself to smoke. 
eyes rove over me for a moment in 
an amazed sort of way, but gave no 
other sign of displeasure. His lamp 
simmered beside him on the bunk, and 
he was engaged in cleaning out what 
must have been his first or second pipe. 
I was sure that he had had at least 
one pipe from the fact that he was not 
actively hostile, and not more than 
two from his movements, and the fact 
that his eyes still had the light of in- 
telligence, and seemed to focus with- 
out difficulty. I had previously spent 
several evenings with a missionary 
doctor in one of the Canton “Opium 
Refuges,” and was therefore familiar 
with some of the symptomatic signals 
of the smoker’s progress to dreamland. 

I heard a babel of jabbering from 
the stokers’ quarters, and knew it was 
a foolish thing to attempt—but I was 
filled with a great desire for a flash- 
light of that half-gone smoker, and, 
against my better judgment, started 
setting up the camera in the far cor- 
ner, the distance being just about suf- 


ficient, I judged—there was no chance. 


to use the finder, of course—to get the 


He let his 


full length of the subject within the | 


fairly wide angle of my lens. There 
was a mutter of angry protest from a 
group of half-naked loungers—evi- 
dently prospective smokers awaiting 
their turn at the room—about the door, 
and I was dimly aware, as I trued up 
the tripod and screwed the camera in- 
to place, that some of them had scuf- 
fled forward, probably to spread the 
news of what was going on. My sub- 
ject’s eyes rested on me in a sort of 
mild reproof every now and then, but 
for the most part his attention was 


: Japanese playing cards on shipbooard. 2. Opium smoker cleaning a pipe. 
The flashlight which caused the trouble. 3. “Returning” Japanese students in 
the ‘intermediate’ steerage. 
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One of the beauties of the steerage. 


focused on the all-important pipe- 
cleaning operation. 

From amidships the clang of bang- 
ing iron doors and the noisy jabbering 
of shrill voices came more insistently. 
Down the vista of a long passage-way 
the tail of my eye caught vague 
glimpses for a short time of half- 
clothed figures dropping from the 
bunks, but before the flashlight was 
ready the outside view was blotted by 
the throng about the door. The latter, 
for the most part, appeared to be made 
up merely of passively curious steer- 
age passengers crowding in for a 


“look-see,” but just as I touched a 
hastily scratched match to the corner 
of the sheet of calcium—it was im- 
paled on my knife-blade for want of 
any other way of holding it—I was 
aware of a wedge of yellow shoulders 
and waving arms forcing its way 
through the throng, and turned to con- 
front my sinister friends from the 
stoke hold, a dozen or more strong. 
The flash exploded with a sharp 
“whouf,” and the white smoke cloud 
welled up against the ceiling and went 
pouring out of the door. A wild yell 
answered from the passage, and I 
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Japanese doctor inspecting return- 
ing immigrants at Yokohama. 


closed the shutter just as I saw a pair 
of yellow arms and shoulders come 
diving through the smoke at the tri- 
pod. The last thing which focused 
itself upon my retina as I went down 
before the rush was the imperturb- 
able smoker industriously scratching 
away at his pipe bowl and smiling in 
contemplative ecstasy, and I distinctly 
recall a flash of wonder at his impas- 
sivity in the face of imminent murder. 
The miraculously preserved photo 
doesn’t seem to show the smile, and 
it may be that it was a figment of my 
imagination; but at any rate, in com- 
parison with the consternation my own 
visage must have registered, even the 
sober-jowled physiognomy in the pic- 
ture might be considered as expanding 
in a broad grin. | 

Any one who has attempted much 
picture-taking in crowds, and especi- 
ally in crowds of an unsympathetic or 
hostile character, learns to turn to his 


Three Sikhs being returned to India 
because of “hookworm.” 
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camera at the first alarm, as a mother 
to her babe. The tripod of mine was 
collapsing in the clutch of the fore- 
most representative of the “Yellow 
Peril,” even as I laid hold of it, but 
the head of the stand tore loose easily 
and the camera went down clutched to 
my breast, repaying my _ solicitude 
with a sharp dig in the ribs as we were 
crowded into the angle of the bunks 
together. The turn-down front snapped 
loose, and the long extension bellows 
flapped free as I extricated the wreck- 
age and tossed it into the farthest cor- 
ner of a bunk, behind an uneasily 
stirring sleeper’s head. The old 
wooden tripod was quickly reduced to 
match sticks. 

There seemed to be nothing personal 
about the attack; it was only that the 
stokers—and apparently most of the 
Asiatic steerage—ali came _ into the 
little room at once and sought to de- 
stroy the offending camera. A half 
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dozen of them could have had it out 
and smashed to bits in a twinkling, 
but the half hundred or so found the 
same difficulty which they used to say 
handicapped the mosquitoes in 
Alaska—they got in each other’s way. 

For a minute I laid on my back and 
kicked out vigorously, experiencing for 
the first time since my football days 
the delectable sensation which accom- 
panies the planting of a sharp-shod 
heel in the soft flesh of a fellow-being. 
Then the fight for air became more 
pressing than the fight for the camera, 
and I went under one of the lower 
bunks in a search for unused oxygen. 
This move gave some of the intruders 
the idea that the camera was occupy- 
ing the same hiding place, and forth- 
with they all started swarming under 
after it. How many of them got there 
I should hardly dare to say, but the 
place was becoming something more 
than uncomfortably cramped when the 
ring of bellowed orders cut in through 
the shriller yapping of the Chinese, 
and there seemed to be something of 
a scattering of the throng about the 
door. 

What was that Iheard? “Fire hose 
—hot water hydrant—step lively—try- 
ing to kill a passenger.”’ 


That certainly was something of a 


joke about killing a passenger. .As- 
phyxiation would supervene quickly 
enough if the crush wasn’t relieved, 
but that was only incidental to the at- 
tack on the camera. I didn’t want to 
do them the injustice of imputing a 
desire to annihilate anything but the 
obnoxious machine, but—how slow 
that schooling stream of scalding water 
was in coming! Ah, there it was! 
“Whish! Bang!” It was _ beating 
about the door while the crowd scat- 
tered with yells of terror. “Whish! 
Whouf!” It flashed back and forth 
across the opening two or three times, 
and then centered in a hissing stream 
upon the heaving mass within. 

“Give ’em hell! Roast ’em alive!” 
bellowed the directing voice. ‘Catch 
‘em while they’re all together!” 

Heavens! Did they think that the 
passenger was killed already that they 


should turn that scalding jet of hot 
water in upon him? The Celestials, 
shielding their heads under their arms, 
were bolting one after another, and as 
the jam thinned, I began to get the 
spray from the hissing stream. Then 
two of them, yelling like Indians, ran 
the gauntlet together, and before I 
could shift my position the shaft of 
water, hard and unbroken, was boring 
into my protesting anatomy. A fire 
hose stream at twenty feet would have 
been bad enough if the water had been 
cold, but scalding steam, fresh from 
the boilers—how was it possible for 
flesh and blood to stand it? 

It is a well established scientific fact 
that a blindfolded man cannot tell the 
difference, between the touch of an 
icicle and a red hot iron, and to all in- 
tents and purposes I was as good as 
blindfolded. For several long seconds. 
I suffered all the torments of the 
toasting sinner in Hades before I real- 
ized that the floor had been awash for 
five minutes with cold salt water, the 
same that, at about half pressure, was 
being played upen me now. I took the 
door like a bull at a gate, and had the 
doubtful satisfaction of bowling over 
the quartermaster at the nozzle, and 
deflecting the stream for an instant 
into the immaculate ranks of a bevy of 
my fellow passengers who had been 
enjoying the fun from a_ supposedly 
safe vantage point. 

“We switched her onto the cold as 
soon as we saw how peacefully in- 
clined the mob was,” explained the 
mate in answer to my query regarding 
the mild nature of the stream from the 
fire hose; “and we cut down the pres- 
sure as soon as we had ’em on the run. 
Nearly knocked the blocks off the first 
two or three chinks when we had her 
on the full. Oh, you haven’t any kick 
coming” (answering my indignant pro- 
test regarding my “unfortunate pre- 
dicament” being played up for the 
amusement of the passengers) “‘serves 
you right for trying to burn up the 
ship. Which reminds me that the 
‘Old Man’ is probably waiting for you 
in his cabin with a copy of the law 
regarding the bringing of ‘combust- 
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A rich Chinese merchant in the “intermediate” steerage. 
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ibles and inflammables’ aboard ship. 
I’m afraid your trouble has only just 
begun, young man.” 

Ignorance of the law is no pallia- 
tive under ordinary circumstances; but 
I was so extremely ignorant, and the 
circumstances were so very extraordi- 
nary that the captain, after pledging 
me never to repeat the offense on any 
ship whatever, and extorting a set. of 
flash-lights from me as “hush money,” 
promised to lodge no complaint when 
we reached port. One of us at least 
has attempted to stick to the agree- 


so far. 


_ The flashlights turned out beyond all 


hopes. That the first ones should have 
been good was to be expected; but 
that anything was left of the camera 
and the film it contained at the end of 
the Opium Den melee, seems incon- 
ceivable. The machine, however, 
hardly dampened by salt water, was 
found with one of the still sleeping 
smokers curled obligingly around it, 
and the fact that the shutter was 
closed, the box unbroken and the bel- 
lows, though twisted and crushed, un- 
punctured, was responsible for a clear 
if not artistic negative being preserved 
as a memento of the queer little mix- 


up. 


THE GUARDIAN 


Youth journeyed through the lighted world, and saw 
Its brilliance, its dark snadows, and its law, 
And gaudy curtains open wide did draw. 

And Life was Joy. 


Soon came he to a place wnere two grey eyes 
‘Mid blushes met his own. The youth with sighs 
Heard his companion whisper of the prize. 

And Life was Love. 


He tarried; and the days sang in their flight. 

But sickness entered. And the stars one night 

Gathered the two grey eyes to be their light. 
And Life was Grief. 


Forth went the man, his manhood dearly bought, 

And on a mountain’s side deliverance sought. 

But Life drew close, and held him while he thought. 
And Life was Hope. 


C: L. Saxsy. 
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MADAME 


By Marian Taylor 


ADAME JEFFROY looked 
M very lovely as she sat in.the 
luxurious Palm Garden of the 
Palace Hotel. It formed a 
brilliant setting for her slender, al- 
most girlish figure, rich golden hair 
and exquisite complexion. The red 
velvet of the chair in which she re- 
clined so intensified her fairness that 
more than one passer-by thought she 
resembled a beautiful lily. 

Seated opposite to her was a man 
of massive proportions; not exactly a 
young man, but one magnificent in his 
prime. An iron jaw would have made 
his face too dominating, but for sen- 
sitive nostrils and a quizzical look in 
the kindly steel gray eyes. He was 
scarcely a gentleman born and bred, 
and yet John McNeill claimed the at- 
tention of every one he met, not be- 


cause he had wrested from Dame For- 


tune a clear million of dollars, but on 
account of the gripping power of his 
personality. 

It all seemed very unreal to him, 


somehow. Her presence with him. 


there and the fact that she was so soon 
to be his wife! 

“Lucie!” It was only a whispered 
word, but as she lifted her eyes to his 
face he flushed to the very roots of his 
hair, and trembled with emotion, for 
he saw adoration in their depths. 

“John, we must be going, or we will 
be late.” With hands that lingered 
lovingly at their task, he drew her 
silken wrap around her and led her to 
the waiting automobile. Soon they 
were in the Van Ness Theatre, with 
the rest of fashionable San Francisco, 
listening to the annual concert of the 
Bohemian Club. 

Never in their lives had music af- 
fected them like this presentation of 


“The Cave Man.’ Madame had been 
surfeited with everything in Paris; 
theatres and concerts had been part of 
her life there; things that had to be 
gone through with but seldom enjoyed. 
Now, however, Love had come to her 
at last, and with all its transforming 
power made the beauties of music and 
poetry living to her. 

It seemed to her as though he and 
she stood alone in the universe primal 
man and maid, he compelling her by 
the sweet force of the male, she glory- 
ing in her subjection as the female. 

To John McNeill, who had known 
the rugged side of life and but few of 
its luxuries till now, this experience 
stood forth in letters of fire. His little 
Scotch mother, away on the farm in 
Lake County, still thought of music 
as belonging to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and John smiled as he thought 
of her and wondered how she would 
like a lady from Paris as her daughter. 

“The Dance of the Fireflies” thrilled 
his blood with the very joy of living. 
He would have laughed aloud had he 
dared. 

“Lucie,” he whispered, “that music 
is the spirit of incarnate youth. Oh, 
it speaks to you!” She shivered 
slightly, and had he noticed he would 


have seen how tightly her hands were- 


interlocked. 


Much disappointment had been ex- 


pressed when it was announced that 
the great Eastern basso would not be 
able to sing, and “The Flint Song,” by 
his substitute, was awaited with but 
languid interest. 

“Oh, John!” Lucie could not help 
the exclamation as the splendid voice 
rang out. Breathlessly the great au- 
dience listened, and then the singer 
came into his own as the thunderous 
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applause swept the house off its feet. 

“Vouth again, dear heart! Why, I 
heard that he learned that wonderful 
song in a night. Never again must 
we say “A prophet is without honor in 
his own country.’ ” 

“John, those that think you hard in 
business and call you ‘Flint McNeill’ 
should see you now: they would have 
to acknowiedge that flint produces fire, 
for you are fairly glowing.”’ 

But it was the passionate love duet 
of the cave man and maid that thrilled 
them to a white heat of emotion, an 
emotion so intense that it hurt. 

When it was over, he said: “Lucie, 
let us not go to Europe for our honey- 
moon, but to the country, like “The Vir- 
ginian’ and his bride. Let us bathe as 
did they in the flowing streams, and 
sleep under the stars of heaven. Let 
us drop all the artificialities of life, 
and get back to Nature.” | 

Her face looked wan as_ she an- 
swered: “But, John, I am not sure that 
you would love me as a simple country 
maid, and oh, what if age should come 
upon me! Is it my youth and beauty 
that you love, or the personality of me, 
irrespective of anything else?” 

He laughed like a boy, and in the 
speeding automobile kissed her into 
silence. 

At last she spoke again: “Do not let 
us go to the hotel for dinner, but to a 
quaint little old-fashioned place that I 
know of, and be Bohemians ourselves 
just for to-night. You will forget that 


you are a Nevada millionaire, and I, > 


that I am the young and beautiful 
Madame of Society.” 

“Yes, dear, and by the way, I forgot 
to tell you that I have to go to Nevada 
on special business, and must start in 
the morning.” 

“Then indeed ‘we will eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 
There, you see, I am quoting Scrip- 
ture,” she added, a feverish flush ris- 
ing to her cheeks. 

Never had he seen her so gay. He 
was enraptured with the sparkle of her 
eye, the ready wit of her nimble 
tongue. 

“And while you are gone, I shall run 


up to a favorite spot of mine, and you 
will not see me till the day before our 
wedding.” 

“But you will give me your address, 
sweetheart P” 

“Nay; send your letters to Tahoe 
Tavern, but I shall not stay there. I 
do not know myself where it will be. I 
only know that I want to lie and dream 
by day in an aspen glade that I once 
saw, the sweetest hiding place that 
mortal ever found. Now, sir, ask no 
more questions. Remember, I have not 
promised to obey you yet.” 

“Well, we can travel together any- 
way, militant lady, if you are going 
north, too.” 

“No, I am going alone, and after two 
weeks of keeping company with my- 
self I will return and be your obedient 
wife for life. You know a wilful wo- 
man must have her way sometime or 
other, and better before marriage than 
after.” 

John left on the.morning train rather 
puzzled by her mood, and touched to 
the heart by a sudden and unexpected 
fit of weeping at the end that left her 
all spent, and made him anxious about 
her. The brightness of her youth 
seemed quenched as she waved her 
last farewell to him, and he made a 
stern resolve that he would keep all 
sotrows from her in future. 

Madame took the evening train on 
the same day so that she might sleep 
the journey away. After breakfast at 
the Tavern—where her lovely face and 
figure attracted much  attention— 
satchel in hand she wended her way to 
Tahoe City, and then slowly began 
her search for a stopping place. 

At last she found it. An ancient, 
dilapidated, but still picturesque house 
tumbling down, as it were, into the 
water. The garden surrounding it a 
veritable jumble of sweetness. Flowers 
rioting in a profusion of color as 
though trying to out-glory the Lake, 
which lay like a gigantic and splendid 
sapphire at the feet of the hoary- 
headed monarchs surrounding it. 

She rang the bell, which emitted a 
wheezy sound as though asthma of 
long standing had robbed it of its 
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music. 
came to the door and blinked at her 
out of eyes of faded blue. : 


“A room! Oui—ze best I have. I 
am ze Senora Annette Mendoza, at 
- your service. From La Belle France. 
Oui, Madame, but my husband, Juan 


Mendoza, he is from ze Spanish coun- 


try. And you, Madame, are you not 
from La Belle France, too? Non! 
But ze clothes are from Paris? Yes, I 
thought so.” | 

Throwing open the door of her best 
room she exclaimed with great pride: 
“Regardez, Madame!” 

Anxious to get rid of the garrulous 
old woman with her broken English, 
Lucie answered quickly: “That will do 
nicely. I will pay you for two weeks 
in advance, and now leave me alone. I 
want to rest.” 

She felt strangely tired, now that her 
goal was reached. She might be re- 

covering from sickness, so weak did 
_ she feel as her strained limbs began 
to relax. 

Locking the door, she took off her 
_ dress, and slipped into a gossamer-like 
silken kimono she had brought with 
her. Then with great deliberation she 
washed the coloring off her cheeks and 
lips, the penciling off her eyebrows, 
and last of all took out the pins that 
held the lovely golden hair together. 
It slipped down the entire length of 
her to the floor, disclosing her own 
more scanty locks, streaked with gray, 
that had hitherto been covered. Her 
youth fell away like a garment. In- 
stead of a woman of twenty-eight, one 
of forty-five stared at her from the 
mirror, and in her agony she tore her 
handkerchief to pieces. 

“*The simple life! Back to Nature!’ 


“Oh, John, John!” she moaned, flinging 


herself on the bed, where she lay con- 
vulsed with suffering. 

The hours passed. She knew not 
how many, but at last she was roused 
by the Senora’s voice speaking through 
the key-hole: 

“Madame, will she not take ze tea 
and toast?” Wearily, and with feet 
that dragged, Lucie went to the door 
and unlocked it. 


An old and very fat woman 


“Mon Dieu! ‘Mon Dieu! But ze 
beautiful hair, where ees it? Ah, ma 
chere! I see! You are old, too. That 
ees it. You are old, too,” and laughter, 
hideous and discordant, seized the 
Senora Mendoza till she shook like a 
great jellyfish. | 

“Go;” shrieked Madame, and with 
frantic hands she pushed the old wo- 
man through the door. 

Early next morning, before any one 
was astir, Lucie crept out to seek the 
shelter of the aspen glade. The fever 
of her body and soul craved the cool 
recesses of that blessed hiding place, 
where she would be free to fight her 
battle alone. 3 

Stumbling along her way, she ran 
into a small Indian encampment where 
already the squaws were preparing 
breakfast. A papoose gurgled at the 
feet of its mother, and a sob broke 
from Lucie’s lips, for had she not seen 
a little child once put its chubby arms 
around John’s neck, and heard it lisp, 
“T love oo, I love oo!”’ And the holy 
look in his dear eyes had told her of 
his hope, some day, to thus hold a 
child of his own and hers in his long- 
ing arms, and now 

She found the aspen glade and pene- 
trated to the very heart of it. Not to- 
day were the happy trees dancing in 
the sunshine as of yore. In the gray 
of the early morning light it seemed, 
to her fevered vision, that the poor, 
quivering things were suffering with 
her, and she felt that they were com- 
rades, friends. 

Her mind began to wander. She was 
a girl again, being dragged to the 
cheap watering places of Europe by 
her mother, and virtually held up for 
sale to the highest bidder. 

Dieppe! She saw again the gleam- 
ing stretch of sand and the gay casino. 
She heard once more the harsh, grat- 
ing voice of that wizened, wicked old 
man, Monsieur Jeffroy, owner of the 
big chateau on the cliff, to whom she 
was married at seventeen. Shudder- 
ingly she recalled the unspeakable 
degradation of the five years that fol- 
lewed, mercifully ended, however, by 
the sudden death of as vile a creature 
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as ever a poor, unsuspecting chiid had 
been bound to. 

His last malignant act was to will 
everything away from her, and_ she 
was thrown penniless on the world. 


Then it was that, becoming hard and 


bitter, she had traded her youth and 


_ beauty for luxury, in a vain attempt to 


grasp something from life. 

At last the unexpected happened. 
An uncle she had never known left her 
his fortune, and wearily she turned 
from France to America, leaving the 
old ways and the old loves as far be- 
hind as possible. 

Then in the wonderful city of the 
West, lapped by the waters of the 
Pacific, she had met John, and he had 
taught her for the first time what love 
really meant. She knew that he be- 
lieved in her with all the strength of 
his loyal nature, and that to him deceit 
was the one unpardonable sin. 

“Keeping company with herself’— 
she shivered as she recalled her words 
to him—stripped bare of shams and 
hypocrisies, body and soul; seeing 
herself a whited sepulchre, she real- 
ized that her dream was over. Never 


-could she marry him, nor he her, with 


the dead years lying between them, 


_ and bowing her face on her knees, she 


wept as one weeps for the lost. 
* * 


“I tell you it’s true, Hal: I saw 
Madame Jeffroy in Paris ten years ago, 
and everybody said she was thirty- 


five then, though she looked very much 


younger. And yesterday when she 
passed through here, so marvelously 
does she fix herself up she actually did 
not look a day older than then.” 

“But, Gilbert, were the stories true 
about her?” 

“Why, of course!! Her horses were 
among the finest ever seen in the Bois, 
and what made the men so wild after 
her was her air of utter indifference, a 
sort of remoteness that, in spite of her 
life, put her in a class by herself. It 
was said that an unfortunate marriage 
made her reckless, so perhaps Madame 
is to be more pitied than blamed, only 
I wonder if that Nevada chap knows it. 


American men are keen enough in 


_ business, but awful fools where women 


are concerned, I’m thinking.” 

The men sauntered on without no- 
ticing that John McNeill, who, stand- 
ing near by, had heard their conversa- 
tion. At first he had felt like fighting, 
and then he found himself listening in 
spite of himself. As they moved away, 
he laughed in scorn at the very absur- 
dity of the thing. One glance at Lucie’s 
pure, sweet face would forever dispel 
any such thoughts as these, and he 
was on his way to her now. 

He had not been needed, after all, 
in Nevada, and what a delight it would 
be to come upon her—unawares, per- 


‘ haps—and what joy to him to see the 


love-light flame in her eyes! 

It was evening before he found her; 
not till then did he remember the as- 
pen glade of her conversation. The 
house of the Senora Mendoza never 
once occurred to him as a place in 
which to find Lucie, and so he searched 
till he found the quivering trees of her 
fancy. 

She did not hear him coming, so 
quietly did he tread, but she knew in- 
stinctively that he was there, and 
raised sombre eyes to his face from 
which all blood seemed stricken, and 
all expression obliterated. Only in his 
burning eyes was there sign of life. 
They, looking beyond the body, 
searched her soul relentlessly, and she 
faced the ordeal as one from whom all 
hope had fled. 

Thus might two souls meet and look 
in hades, the anguish of unutterable 
woe upon them. Then he spoke: “Is 
it true?” 

And she answered as briefly: ““More 
than true!” 

In the deathly silence that followed 
he thought of the little mother on the 
old farm and what she would say. He 
could see her hands raised in horror, 
and the blood of all his Scotch Cove- 
nanter ancestors seemed to rise in pro- 
test against the woman before him. 
She who had only the dead ashes of a 
sinful past to lay upon Love’s altar, 
she who had stolen his heart by deceit. 

He had meant to make up to her, as 
far as he could, for the sorrows of her 
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unhappy early marriage, but this 
She read the verdict in his eyes as 
they wandered over her haggard face 
and disheveled hair, and she bowed 
her head to the dust. 
She never knew when he left her. 
She did not hear him go. Prone on the 


earth she lay, till ghostly gray mists 


crept up from the Lake and touched 
her with clammy fingers, and night 
came on stealthy foot to wrap his sable 
robe around her. The slender trees 


were writhing and twisting like lost . 


souls in Purgatory, and only the stars, 
heaven’s harbingers of hope to the 
weary, seemed at peace with the 
world. | 

And was this the end of things for 
her? Was there no ray of light for 
such as she? By a peculiar trick of 
memory, she thought of the _ great 
white cross that lies athwart the 


scarred side of Mount Tallac, and of 

all that the emblem stands for. 
Never, even in the slightest degree, 

had she been a religious woman, but 


then, never before had she known the 


need of an awakened soul. 

The Via Dolorosa, whence would it 
lead her? With illuminating power, 
some half-forgotten words came back 
to her: 


‘“‘As the rose, so may we arise, 

Purged pure by pain to Paradise. 

From our dead selves, from sin to pass 

Like tall white lilies from dank 
grass.” | 


They permeated her with new life. 
She rose from the damp ground, and 
throwing up supplicating hands to- 
wards Heaven, waited for the strength 
that she knew would be vouchsafed to 
her. 


JULY 


A golden haze—and languid breezes rest— 
While sunbeams drain the poppies’ red cups dry, 
And rows of ragweed stand so grim and still, 
Where leaves unfold, to greet the fair July. 


The corn waves high its yellow silken plumes, 
And cobwebs pull the daisies’ caps awry;— 

The clovers nestle ’midst the grasses lush— 
And time lags ’neath the spell of warm July. 


A lily lifts her chalice, pearly white— 
To tempt a passing, gorgeous butterfly— 
And cardinals flame beside some marigolds, 
Telling of dreams that ’wakened in July. 


Rose petals lie in fragrant rainbowed drifts— 
But no one asks the wherefore—nor the why; 

A cricket chirps, and goldenrods their torches flash— 
While bees filch honeyed sweets in calm July. 


Fringing the aisles—gleam starry aster blooms, 

And soft the brook croons Summer’s lullaby ;— 
A drowsy poppy lets her red glass fall,— 

And bares her heart in farewell to July. : 
AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


By Genevieve Cooney 


UT of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee!” 
Just after the sundown sig- 


nal had been fired from Fort 
Reliance and its echoing boom had 
thundered far, far over the vast snow 
plains of Kaskatchawan, the village 
priest of Terrahorn left the fort and 
started home from his weekly visit to 
the barracks hospital. The shore 
road of Slave Lake was desolate and 
drear as he turned his horse’s head 
away from the sunset. A dull murki- 
ness lay over the Northeast, and the 
wind blew threateningly from the lake. 

After a four-mile drive, Father Mc- 
Dougal reached home only in time to 
escape the fury of the gale. He went 
into the church, and hung a lantern in 
the loft window—he called it Saint 
Anthony’s eye watching the road for 
lost souls—and bolted the windows 
securely. Then he hurried into the rec- 
tory. He was two hours late for tea 
and his motherly old housekeeper had 
cautioned him most earnestly of late 
about the danger of being caught in 
bad weather—‘‘he with his good health 
no more to be trusted on nor the mind 
o’ a young lass.”” But he took his cold 
toast and tea humbly and penitently 
as Elizabeth stood in the doorway and 
mildly scolded him. 

She was a provincial old Scotch- 
woman, who had been the housekeeper 
for the Terrahorn parish for—no one 
knew how long—longer than the mem- 
ory of any one in the valley, and the 
oldest man in the province was to her 
but a mere boy—something to be 
mothered and scolded. 

“Ye’ll hae none to blame but yersel’, 
I’m thinkin’, when ye break doon, and 
its beyon’ the ken o’ me why ye will 
keep runnin’ and runnin’ in a’ weathers 


wi’ not a thought o’ yerseil’. It’s me 
thinkin’ the sojers up at the fort hae 
a soft snap o’ it wi’ ye runnin’ to them, 
savin’ their souls. It’s not comin’ to 
the kirk they be. Here’s the bacon 
dried to a straw. Ye’er toast cold as 
the mountain, an’ ye’er face lookin’ 
hungrier nor a starved fisherman.” 

“It’s all right, “Lizbeth: I’m only 
just now getting hungry, and you 
know I couldn’t neglect my boys at the 
fort no matter how severe the storm.” 

“Well, Heaven give ye the power 
to know best,” she added, still un- 
convinced. 

When he had finished his tea he 
went to his study. He glanced around 
the room to see that it was not too 
stiffly in order to be comfortable, 
pulled together the green draw cur- 
tains, shifted the reading lamp to his 
liking and drew his big easy chair 
within the shade’s radiance. Shortly 
his eyes fell upon an old acorn picture 
frame that stood in the lamp-shade’s 
shadow. A boy’s face looked out from 
it—a young little face with eyes that 
looked out upon the world with a 
half challenging and wholly self-re- 
liant look. The old priest brought the 
picture tenderly towards him, and 
holding it close, he murmured an oft- 
repeated prayer: | 

“My little boy,” he spoke to the pic- 
ture, “who went away to find gold in 
the mountains and never came back 
to me. Five years since you went 


from me—and never a word. My lit- 


tle godson, David the Missionary. 
Well, some day, God willing, I shall 
have a message—some day the little, 
restless soldier will come back to me.” 

Little David, “the captain’s young- - 
ster,” was seven years old when 


Father McDougal took him from the 
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fort, an orphan, to live at the rectory. 


He served mass every morning, went 
to the village school and lived quite 
as any other boy in a little Canadian 
village. As he grew older the limits 
of his tiny world grew too confining. 
He longed for more avenues of inter- 
est, for a world brighter than the little 
church, the rectory, Elizabeth and his 
guardian. So Father McDougal’s fer- 
vent wish that his godson might follow 
in his footsteps seemed far from being 
realized. 

“What would you have me _ be, 
Father ?” David would often ask him. 
“Wouldn’t you like me to be a rich 
man with money for all your poor; 
better horses than Lord Putney’s, and 
the finest house in the village for you, 
with gardens like the fort, and then 
I would build a church like the pic- 
tures you have of Saint Peter’s. Father, 
you know you want me to be a great, 
rich man—the richest in the province, 
and where could I find wealth in Ter- 
rahorne Say you will let me go, 
Father—say you will let me go.” 

“My little son,” the priest would an- 
swer, “if God were to grant me a re- 
quest that would make me more happy 
than anything else, He would give my 


little David the grace to take up His 


work and tell to men the story of the 
life to be.” 

“Yes, but Father, I want to be some- 
thing more than—than just David, the 
pastor’s boy.” 

But all his coaxing and pleading to 
be allowed to go with the gold seekers 


had been fruitless, and one night when 


Father McDougal was away for a 
few days to assist at a consecration— 
David ran away! 
* * 

The sound of voices outside his 
door broke the old priest’s reverie. 
He put the picture away, and opened 
the door, to find Elizabeth reluctantly 
bringing a strange man into his study. 

“You are welcome,” said Father 
McDougal in his old-fashioned way, 
bidding the man draw up a chair by 
the fire. “It’s a bad night to travel.” 

“Yes, a bad night,” answered the 
newcomer, looking furtively around 


the room. He took off his slouch hat 
and turned down the high collar which 
had almost hidden his face. “You are 
Father McDougal,” he asked, rather 
timidly. 

am.’’ 

“You are pastor of the Terrahorn 
Valley ?” 

am.”’ 

“And the fort 

“Ves,” 

“T am here on a strange errand. It’s 
a new one in my line.” He hesitated, 
and there was something about the 
strange man, a certain penitence in his 
approach, that was answered by a 
kindlier tone in the priest’s voice. 

“I hope I may be of service to you, 
and you will accept my confidence— 
if it is required—sir. You have trav- 
eled some, I imagine, in the storm. 
You wish lodgings an am 

“No, no, thank you, not that.” Some- 
how the man made Father McDougal 


think of an animal cornered to the 


hunter’s mercy, and yet there was 
nothing about him to suggest fright un- 
less it was the timidity of his knowing 
how to proceed. 

After a silence that seemed ominous 
from its weight of unuttered caution, 
he said, determinedly: “Would you 
risk your life to take a chance on sav- 
ing a man’s soul—bringing ’em back to 
the fold, I believe you call it, only I 
ain’t sure that this one ever had a fold 
even. Savin’ souls is your business, 
ain’t ite” 

“Yes, saving souls, as you express 
it, is my calling. That is, it is the 
calling of my life to speak the Word 
of God to other men.” After a mo- 
ment: “Yes, I would willingly risk my 


life to save a soul.” 


“And would you come with me with- 
out knowing—without asking where 
to speak to a sinner?” 

Father McDougal searched keenly 
the face of his questioner. It was a 
face which told nothing, and the soul 
behind it was well hidden. 

The man, world-accustomed, recog- 
nized the look which said plainly: “Is 
this a trap P” 

“This is no scheme—no trap,” he 
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said. “I could have no reason for ap- 
proaching you like this except what I 
ask of you. Will you gor” 

“But, my good man, I can’t go on 
such an errand without my bishop’s 
permission.” 

“How long will that take? What is 
the least time you can get it in?” 

“Is the man dying?” asked Father 
McDougal. 

“No, not yet; that is, not quite.” 

“He is in immediate danger, you 
think P” | 

“Yes. I think you’d say he was in 
pretty bad shape—if you knew—if 
you knew the whole story.” 

Father McDougal tapped the table 
with his spectacle case for a moment. 
“T don’t like the mystery,” he said. 
“Seems to me very strange you can’t 
tell me at least a little, since you come 
to me—ask me to take this risk and—” 

“You have said you would take the 
risk with your bishop’s permission— 
why say any more on that score. Let’s 
get down to details. My time’s lim- 
ited, and it is getting late. I’ve come 
a great many miles to see you, Father 
McDougal of Terrahorn.” He repeated 
the name half to himself, as if through 
its long harboring in his memory he 
had become only subconscious of ut- 
tering it. “As far as I can see there’s 
no one else will do for this job but 
you. I may not impress you as being 
the sort you’d trust at first sight, but 
just now—I am on the square.” His 
big hand came down palmward on the 
table, and after a steady look into the 
face of his host, he added, almost as 
an entreaty: “You'll be doing a heap 
of good if you come. I'll be back here 
to-morrow night for your answer. If 
you'll come, be ready to start with me 
then—and here, I’d better leave you 
a guarantee.” He drew a bill case 
from his coat and put several large 
bills on the table. ‘‘You’ll need it, and 
from the looks of the town, I guess 
there’s youngsters here—the miners’ 


kids, that don’t have sugar plums all © 


the year—so pass it around. But an- 
other thing—not a word to God, man 
or beast, and don’t explain any more 
to your superior than you have to.” 


Surprise had left Father McDougal 
almost speechless, but he managed to 
say: “If it is God’s will I shall go with 
you.” After a fervent handshake the 
man was gone. The old priest sat for 
hours before the fire, numb to all in- 
timate surroundings save the pictured 
face of David that looked up at him. 
The study seemed to still hold the 
presence of the strange man who had 
drifted in with the blizzard. Father 
McDougal took off his glasses and 
wiped his eyes. They were getting 
unsteady—or was it imagination—for - 
surely that face of David seemed to 


say plainly: “Please go—just for my 


sake.” 

At sundown the next day, Father 
McDougal was ready for his journey 
of mystery. Very reluctantly Eliza- 
beth packed his bag, a bit awed, how- . 
ever, by the unusual event that had 
broken into the simple monotony of 
their lives. . 

Just after dark the man came, a look 
of great relief on his face when he 
assured himself that Father McDougal 
was really going with him. 

A team of horses drove them to the 
railway station, three miles away, and 
during the ride a dull silence settled 
upon the two unusually different men 
that was marred only by a great sigh 
from the stranger that seemed to speak. 
the ending of a long trial—a cry of re- 
lief from a great pain. | 

All night, all day and again all night 
they traveled. At rare intervals his 
silent companion would look in at the 
door of his compartment and ask if 
he were comfortable, and to announce 
when they were about to change cars. 

As near as Father McDougal could 
tell, they seemed to travel south and © 
west with a great many changes, and a 
seemingly uncalled-for precaution. 

Three days after they had left the 
little Canadian village they reached 
a little old mining post in the moun- 
tains. The railroad seemed to go no 
farther, and the whole place breathed 
forth the atmosphere of final effort. 
On men’s faces one saw the shadow of 
failure. About the streets, one noticed 
the remnants of forsaken enterprises. 
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It was the landing place of hope unful- 
filled. 

The man helped Father McDougal 
to alight from the train, and motioned 
him to the only seat the spot afforded 
—an old truck that in the banishment 
of prosperous outlook from the place 
had emerged with only three rusty 
wheels. 

The man muttered something about 
a “rig expected,” and after a tedious 
wait of an hour or more, an _ alien 
speck of color crawled on from the 
dim landscape of the hills and very 
slowly emerged into shape. The 
strange man muttered: “Here it 
comes,” and the battered old covered 
wagon hobbled and rattled down the 
hill. The man seemed much relieved 
as he helped Father McDougal climb 
to the seat. Every step passed in the 
journey seemed mitigative of his very 
apparent disquietude. 

He dismissed the man who had 
brought the wagon, took the reins, and 
once more the old horses. turned to 
climb the trail road into the moun- 
tains. Long after dark had fallen, 
they drew up near an old shed, and 
as the stranger helped Father McDou- 
gal to alight, he said: ‘“‘Now, we'll 
have to walk about a mile. You see, 
from here on the trail gets too narrow 
for the horses—but we'll take it easy. 
If you'll just light this lantern while I 
put the horses inside and give them a 
feed.”” Somewhere in the distance a 
coyote howled, and was answered by 
an echo. The man spoke in tones so 
low that even the echoes would not find 
him, and taking the oil lantern from 
the priest, he led the way into the 
trail. A boulder jetted ravine sloped 
away from them on one side, and let in 
a ray of moonlight long and splendidly 
bright like a_ silver sword thrust 
through a cloudy shield, and left for 
a moment in a mountain crevice. 

At last the two men came to an end 
‘of the path and stood before a per- 
pendicular wall where the stones jutted 
out and divided the huge granite into 
numerous nooks. Into one of these 
the stranger led the way and knocked 
on what seemed to be a wooden door. 


A bolt slid back, and the door on 
hinges was pushed open. Father Mc- 
Dougal followed the man inside, all 
the while watching the queer-looking 
creature who had let them in. He 
was evidently expecting them, as a 
meal was set upon a table in one cor- 
ner. The place must have been a dis- 
carded entrance to a railroad tunnel 
which had been partly blasted out and 
never used. Buffalo rugs covered the 
floor, and all sorts of skins were stuck 
into the walls with miners’ candle 
picks. The priest’s gaze wandered 
slowly about the place with wonder 
only, until he looked upon the partition 
that screened the rest of the cave from 
view. Then an expression of aston- 
ishment that was almost _ horror 
mounted to his lips, but died unuttered 
as he saw several gorgeous vestments 
of cloth of gold and silver hung across 
a young sapling which served as a 
pole. He turned back to question his 
host, but again kept silence. He would 
let the mystery unfold itself in its 
own peculiar way. 

“Well, Esquie,” said the man, “we 


are here at last. You see I got him. 


This is the Father I went so far to see. 
Give us something to eat, and be quick 
—then go to bed. Come, sir, sit down 
and eat.” Father McDougal wondered 
at the change in the man; he seemed 
to have left off his burden, and his 
voice was consonant with freedom. 
He lifted the goblet in front of him to 
his lips, but before he had touched the 
drink, Father McDougal uttered a lit- 
tle cry and detained him. “Don’t 


drink, please,” said the priest—then 


halted a moment for composure. He 
laid a restraining hand on the other’s 
arm, and kindly but firmly said: “My 
good man, I am sure you will please 
me by not drinking from that goblet. 
For to do so would pain me greatly. 
This is a communion chalice of the 
Catholic Church. In my eyes it is 
sacred.” 

The man’s eyes showed fight—so 
long was he accustomed to resent bru- 
tally, but the look faded under the 
quiet strength of the old priest’s calm- 
ness, and he put the goblet down. 
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The incident finished, was forgotten, 
and the man began to eat. Suddenly 
he pushed back his plate, arose and 
began pacing the floor. 

“This cave, my dear, old, honest 
man,” he said, his voice steady with 
the determination of a great effort, “‘is 
the treasure house of dishonesty. 
Everything in it, except the skins— 
yes, even they—was stolen. That half- 
witted Esquimo boy was stolen. But 
that’s not what I brought you here to 
tell you. 

“Five years ago last May we were 
operating—the gang and myself—in 
the Columbia district. We fixed a 
C. P. train bound for Vancouver. It 
was a big job—had Eastern money on 
board—lots of it. We hit her off just 


the other side of Spencer’s bridge, 


when she was coming down grade— 
opened a switch and she slid into the 
rocks. The boys began to pick up 
goods as soon as she quit squirmin’. 
Two of the boys were caught in their 
tracks. Harry—he was once a French 
count—started in before she stopped, 
and part of a coach rolled over on him. 
Ted was burned so bad that he died, 
so that left Watkins and me to finish 
up. Well, the coaches caught fire: be- 
fore you’d be wondering how it hap- 
pened, and oh, God, it was the furnace 
of hell. Bad as I have been all my 
life, little notice as I’ve taken of dying 
men and smoke—I couldn’t stand that. 


I was creeping beside a coach makin’ - 


my get-away, when a hand waved to 
me from a burning window—a little, 
young hand. The car had slid off its 
wheels and was burning up. Then a 
young face was lifted from the flames 
and a pair of eyes—a boy’s eyes— 
looked at me. God, that look! It’s 
been with me ever since. I don’t know 
what made me, but I threw down the 
bag and lifted him out. He was done 
for—cut and burned, and out of his 
head. He began to talk—tell me 
things as though I was some one he 
knew. He thought I was you, and 
that you’d come to hear his confes- 
sion. He talked of Father McDougal 
and Terrahorn and ’Lizabeth, and be- 
fore he died I knew his whole little 


story. He’d run away and wanted 
your forgiveness. He talked about 
the weaith he was going after. Then 
his mind took another fancy, and he | 
told me his confession. Oh, God! 
When I think of it! When—when he 
stopped and his eyes were closed I 
tock him down to a sand pit and buried 
him. And I thought that would be all. 

“Man, I killed that boy—him and 
the others, for—well, for the junk that 
you'll find behind that curtain. I put 
him under the surface, but I couldn’t 
keep him there! He’s lived every day 
since. All these years, every day and 
hour, he’s stood by my side with that 
little voice of agony crying in my ear 
—always your name—Father McDou- 
gal of Terrahorn.’” | 

The man staggered in his walk. His 
eyes had a wild look and the old priest 
tried to quiet him. The Esquimo boy 
crept furtively out from the shadowy 
corner. One of the oil lanterns, too, 


flickered as if trembling. Father Mc- 


Dougal laid a quieting hand on the 
speaker’s shoulder. “Pax Vobiscum,” 
he murmured softly. 

But the man, unheeding, went on: 

“That was five years ago—five 
years—seems more like fifty. Under- 
stand, I’m not given to superstition— 
fairy tales or religious miracles, and 
maybe it is only that I’m gettin’ old 
and my nerve is gone—but whatever it 
is, it’s taken my reason away, for I— 
I, Bob Crawford—am afraid of every 
sound Ihear. For four years I’ve been 
the last of the gang. From that night 
our luck turned. That next year we 
only made two hauls and they—well, 
there wasn’t any killing in them. That 
boy was the last—to think it had to be 
a little boy. 

“When he lay dying in my arms be- 
side the burning car and the cries of a 
thousand agonies came out of the burn- 
ing flesh, I lived my miserable life 
over again. I saw myself as I was at 
this boy’s age—I ran away, too—I saw 
what I might have been—God help the 
might-have-beens! 

Well, ever since then I’ve stood still, 
and when I did move it was to run 
away from that boy’s voice—from the. 
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look in his eyes. But I couldn’t escape 


him. He’s been the only jailer this 


outlaw ever knew. All day he speaks 


to me. He cries to me in the dead of — 


night, and his voice holds the shrieks 
of a thousand voices. The women we 
widowed and the little kids we or- 
phaned shriek at me through that boy’s 
voice. Sometimes he stands before me 
with his hands outstretched, begging 
for something. Oh, God! Can you, 
old man, put yourself in such a place 
and not end it all? But listen: I can’t 
even do that. Twice I’ve tried—but 
that little boy’s dead fingers comes be- 
tween mine and the trigger. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and so I thought 
I’d look you up. That was what the 
boy seemed to want. I can’t bring him 
back to you. I can’t do anything to 
atone. But I can give you the wealth 
he wanted to find. I want you to take 
it. Perhaps you’d rather give it back 
—some of it, to where it belongs. I’ve 
kept account of where it came from— 
but some, most of it, can’t get back— 
we took it from dead men. You see, 
I’ve always done things in my own 
queer way, and I’1l have to stick to my 
own queer way now—that’s why I 
brought you up here to tell you the 
story. Ali that gold church stuff is 
from Guadalupe—perhaps you heard 
ten years ago of the church robberies 
in Mexico—there ’tis. There’s gold 
ore in the corner that will last you a 
hundred years. I'll sell it to you for a 
little peace of mind.” 

The man sank on to a bench—his 
eyes half-closed, glanced from _ the 
priest’s face to the table. ‘‘Water!” 
he gasped. 

The Esquimo darted out from the 
shadows again, and taking the lantern 
and a bucket, ran out to the spring. 
Father McDougal’s trembling hand 
touched the speaker’s shoulder and his 
head sank into the shelter of the 
priest’s arm. His hands, too, palsied 
by the great strain of emotion, hung 
limp beside him. Minutes passed. 
Somehow, the priest thought of the lit- 


tle confessional at home. It was the > 


moment of “‘Absolve.”” Reverently he 
lifted the golden chalice to the peni- 


tent’s feverish lips. ‘Pace Tua Dom- 
ini,’ he murmured softly, and the man 
drank. 

“My son,” said the old priest, with 
a voice, tear-laden, ‘“‘God has heard 
the prayers of David for you. My lit- 
tle David, the missionary. He will 
give you peace.” He patted the peni- 
tent’s shoulder reassuringly, as though 
the man of crime beside him were only 
a little boy. 

The Esquimo boy came in, set the 
bucket down, and went back to his 
corner; the flickering lantern died low; 
the wind moaned through the moun- 
tain peak, and the echoes answered. 
The priest and penitent still sat in the 
dull light. One had given up the bur- 
den of a weary heart, and the other 
had received the message he had long 
awaited. 

* * 

Father McDougal’s new helper, John 
Baptiste, brought in the mail and laid 
some letters beside the pastor’s plate, 
and then went back to his work on the 
new school house. Elizabeth tiptoed 
into the sunny breakfast room and 
scanned the addresses on the letters. 
“That will please him, for it have the 
stamp of America. An hour since Mass 
and him not in yet for a drop of tea. 
Oh, I’m thinking he’ll not live until the 
last nail goes into that building.” 

“*Lizabeth, *Lizabeth,” called out 
Father McDougal, a little later, “I 
have a letter—a very happy letter 
from my friend with whom I took the 
little journey a year ago last winter. 
Our friend who gave us John Baptiste 
and the new school.” 

“So; he must hae been a queer man 
—e’en more the queer than John Bap- 
tiste. I nae can ferrit out the mind o’ 
that canny Esquimo. He snoops about 
till the dead o‘ night like a Irish fairy.” 

“My friend is very happy, at last, 
’"Lizabeth. He says the brothers are 
very kind to him, and he has plenty of 
work to do out under God’s open sky. 
They are picking cotton just now, and 
he finds Kentucky very pleasant.” 

After reading his mail, he put on his 
hat and walked over to the church. His 
face wore a happy, satisfied look, 
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which spoke the near completion of 
his life’s aim. 

Coming out of the church that even- 
ing, after benediction, he paused for 
a moment before the new window. The 
sunset smiled back at him through 
the colored figure of the great mission- 
ary, and his eyes rested happily on the 
inscription, ““To David, the Messen- 
ger.” His little flock of people passed 
him on their way home. They spoke 
to him lovingly, and yet with some- 
thing of awe in their voices. He 
watched them shepherd-like until the 
last one had turned the road. 


“The good Father will not live long,” 


_ said one old parishioner to his neigh- 


bor, as they walked together slowly 
homeward. 

“True, he have the away look in 
his eye, like them that see the end 
coming.” 

“Maybe ’tis the boy David a-worry- 
ing him,” said one. 

“Maybe,” said another. 

“*Tis vera, vera strange he’s not 
heard a word.” 

“Maybe he have, and we no ken 
it,” said one. 

“Maybe,” said another. 


THE WHISPER 


OF: THE . WIND 


From the West the wind is waking and a rumble fills the air, 

Like the growling of a giant routed from his mountain lair. 

*Tis a stamp mill’s sullen thunder, mouthing music deep and low, 
And it sings a booming chorus, sings a song of long ago. 

And I gaze out through the window at the mocking city skies, 

For my heart is strangely throbbing and a mist comes o’er my eyes. 
As a vision comes before me of the days no longer mine, 

When I used to swing a hammer in the old Eureka mine. 


*Twas before they brought inventions to undo the worth of men. 

And you had to be a miner, not a rock-drill’s valet, then. 

For we swung the heavy sledges and our partners turned the drills, 

And we tore the golden treasures from the clutches of the hills, 

We were men then, worth the naming, we were men of brawn and steel, 
And we knew the joy of labor and the glory of a meal. 

In our iron strength rejoicing, Friendship linked us in her vine, 

When I used to swing a hammer in the old Eureka mine. 


Listen! How the old mill rumbles, and it calls to hearts of men! 

But I’m old and gray and broken, like a bear crushed in his den! 

And I almost wish I’d never struck it rich out in the hills, 

But was out there with my partners, still a-poundin’ on the drills, 
’Cause I’d know they were my partners just because they cared for me, 
Not a-thinkin’ of my bank-roll like so many folks I see. 

And I long to be among ’em—calling back the days divine, 


When I used to swing a hammer in the old Eureka mine. 


AL H. 
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WITH INTENT TO KILL 


By Dewey Austin Cobb 


from the first. Charlie Kent, my 

companion, felt it as surely as I 

did, but neither could quite make 
out why. It was a simple brick build- 
ing, only one story high, like Lundreds 
of other houses of the well-to-do in 
Maranham, or any other Brazilian city. 
Neither was there anything strange 
about its location. It stood at the end 
of one of the little streets which radi- 
ate from the business center of the 
city, and extended to a deep creek, or 
canoe path, filled and almost emptied 
by every tide. The bank, some twenty 
yards from the house, was here sloping 
and afforded a landing, where small 
boats could be beached. In brief, it 
suited me for our two weeks’ stay. We 
had tried the hotels, and found them 
antique and unsanitary. 

We had rented the house from an 
elderly Indian woman (whom every 
one called Maria), who had reserved 
two back rooms for the use of herself 
and an old negress, who lived with her 
as companion. We were told that the 


le SEEMED a house of mystery 


owner was absent and had left the. 


premises in Maria’s care. 

- Soon we decided that the mystery 
was not about the house, but rather the 
residents, and the people of all colors 


and classes who came and went at all. 


hours of the night and day. Nor were 
we long in deciding that some graver 
interest centered there than we were 
aware of. Canoes would come to the 
landing at night, and we would hear 


stealthy footsteps coming up our path, 


and then the murmur of subdued 
voices in the back rooms, until nearly 


daylight, when the canoe would be ~ 


paddled away. 
My companion was a typical Yan- 
kee drummer, sent to the Atlantic ports 


of South America to sell such packing 
as is used by steamboat companies and 
railroads. It was his first trip to the 
Spanish American States, and, as he 
understood neither Spanish nor Por- 
tuguese, his firm, an enterprising Bos- 
ten house, had permitted him to take 
me along as interpreter. His ignorance . 


of the language and ways of the people 


made our secret visitors more disquiet- 
ing to him. Maria had been helpful to 
us in every way possible, procuring 
our meals sent in, and seeing to or do- 
ing our laundry, always (be it added) 
refusing pay for her services. Unfor- 
tunately for us, Charles won her bitter 
enmity early in our stay. 

On our first Saturday night, as she 


marched through the house swinging a 


lighted censer and chanting the lugu- 
brious formula prescribed to banish 
evil spirits, she turned suddenly and 
saw him, as he swung a shoe by one 
string and followed her mockingly. 
Shocked and indignant as she was, I 
was glad he could not understand her 
remarks upon his impiety. She never 
forgave him, though her devotion to 
me continued. Charlie became almost 
afraid of her, and our mysterious call- 
ers, with their stealthy ways, added to 
his fears of poison or assassination. 

A very simple event threw the first 
light upon our mysterious residence. 
Maria asked me one day for permis- 
sion to repair an ugly rent in my best 
coat. Doubting her ability to do it 
properly, I yet let her take it, and the 
next day she returned it, repaired with 
a degree of dainty skill which I knew 
she could not herself possess. 

“Who did that, Maria?” I asked. 
“Signora Leona Ellis—Branca’ her 
servants call her.” 

“And where does Signora Leona 
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Ellis live?” I asked, my curiosity at 
once aroused. 

“In the White House,” she replied 
and hastily left the room. 

Next morning I learned, by question- 
ing the boy who brought in our break- 
fast, that the “White House” was the 
local name for the city jail, and that 
Signora Leona Ellis was the owner of 
the house we lived in, and that she 
was serving an eight years sentence 
there for shooting her American hus- 
band. From the same source I gath- 
ered the information (though it was 
given with reluctance, probably be- 
cause I, too, was “Americano’’) that 
she was the only child of a prominent 
and wealthy stock raiser and dealer, 
and had married a dissolute young 
American adventurer, who had squan- 
dered all her property. 

The “White House” was in sight 
from the landing, a low, square build- 
ing that looked like a barracks. It 
stood back from the same stream our 
house was beside, and about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

When I reported all this to Charles, 
he was greatly excited. “I knew there 
was something crooked! You look out 
for that old Indian. She don’t zurr 
round you for any good. I wouldn’t 
trust her with a dead cat! She'll poi- 
son both of us yet!” 

“Well, she has been very kind so 
far, and you will find 9 

“Find! Yes, Ill find you stuck like 
a pig some morning.” 

This talk took place Wednesday. 
The English superintendent of the 
steamship yards, whom Charlie must 
see, was due to return from Rio on 
Thursday. Charlie would call on him 
Friday, and we hoped to take the 
steamer to Bahia on Saturday. 

We went to our hammocks early that 
night. We slept in the front room. 
The windows had solid board shutters, 
and when these were closed and the 
candle extinguished, the room was as 
dark as Mammoth Cave. About one 
o’clock I was awakened by some one 
gently shaking my hammock, and be- 
fore I could speak, a hand was softly 
laid upon my lips, and a barely audible 


voice whispered close to my ear: “Sh! 

I was more than startled. All that 
Charlie had said flashed through my 
mind, and I wonder that I did not ex- 
claim aloud. Instead I merely asked 
what was wanted. 

“Branca wants to see you. Come 
with me. Don’t talk. Your shoes are 
outside.” | 

Now, I am a light sleeper, and was 
all the more amazed that she should 
have been able to find and remove 
those shoes in the black dark. I hesi- 
tated an instant. Should I wake 
Charlie? If I woke him I knew his 
sturdy fidelity; he would go with me— 
and probably spoil a romantic adven- 
ture! So when “Come” was repeated, 
I stepped softly to the floor, and, 
guided by a hand I could not see, 
crossed to the door. It was unbarred, 
but shut. Maria slowly, and without 
a sound, drew it open, and we stepped 
out into the dazzling moonlight. 

Both barefoot, we moved silently 
as ghosts. Neither spoke until we 
reached the boat landing; then I 
asked: 

“Where is she P” 

“At the White House,” she replied. 

“But see here, I can’t go this way,” 
pointing to my bare feet and dia- 
phanous pajamas. | 

“Espere um poco,” and reaching into 


_acanoe, lightly grounded on the bank, 


she drew out my clothing and shoes. 

“How on earth did you get them 
here?” I exclaimed, astonished. 

“It took me an hour. Put them on.” 

When I had drawn my clothes over 
my pajamas, she handed me my re- 
volver, merely remarking: “I thought 
you would feel safe with it.” 

That pistol had lain on the floor 
within easy reach, but I was past ask- 
ing explanations, and not a little com- 
forted by the reflection that, had mur- 
der or robbery been part of the pro- 
gram, she need not have taken the 
trouble to awaken and arm me. 

“Now get in the canoe, and put on 
your shoes.” I obeyed. Maria shoved 
the canoe off, sprang in, and, taking a 
paddle, thrust it perpendicularly into 
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the water. Not once did she take it 


out during the entire trip, but the boat 


sped on without a sound. In five min- 
utes we were in front of the barrack- 
like building, white and lonely in the 
moonlight. Running our bow on the 
low beach, in the shadow of some 
bushes, we got out as quietly as we 
had embarked. Maria touched her 
lips to indicate silence, and we cau- 
tiously moved towards the jail. 

To my surprise, there was no watch- 


man about. The only sounds to be 


heard were the cries of wild creatures 
in the swamp across the creek. We 
went to the end of the building farthest 
from our house, then through a gate, 
and approached a high but narrow 
barred window. 3 

“Where are the guards?” I whis- 
pered. 

“She has seen to that. ‘They all love 
Branca. She can do anything she 
wishes, if she will not go away!” 

The moon shone full on the unglazed 
window, and as I approached, I saw 
between the bars the movement of a 
figure. Maria, when close to it, said 
in a low voice: “Signora, I have 
brought the Americano.” 

“Graces, esta bein,’ replied a low 
voice. And with this meagre introduc- 
tion, Maria moved back a few paces, 
and remained silent. 

When I came to the window, the 
same voice said, timidly: “Thank you, 
Signore; it was kind of you to come.” 
Then a face appeared; the pallid moon 
robbed it of any color it may have had 
by daylight: it was almost ghastly. 

I had naturally expected to see a 
large, masculine woman, in _ prison 
garb, with a voice in harmony with her 
looks. Instead, I looked into the timid 
face of a slight, gracefully-poised lady, 
dressed as the better class of Brazilian 
women. Notwithstanding her half- 
frightened look, she was handsome 
and refined, and little more than twenty 
years of age. Like most of her coun- 
trywomen, her hair was magnificent. 
It was dressed high on her shapely 


head, and looked as if it might reach — 


her feet when she was standing. Her 
eyes were deep-set, large and pene- 


trating, and as they were raised to my 
face for an instant, while she spoke, I 
felt that I had been weighed and meas- 
ured, mentally and physically. Her 
slender, restless hands were busy with 
some trinket, while she gathered cour- 
age for further words. 

After a moment’s silence, her eyes 
flashed to mine again, and she said in 
a voice which showed distress: 

“Oh, Signore! What must you think 
of me! I did not realize how it would 
seem toa man. But Iam so unhappy. 
Maria tcld me how good you are, and 
I could not bear to lose the chance of 
telling one American, who is a gentle- 
man, of my wrongs and—crime!— 
they call ita crime!” Her manner was 
like a frightened school girl’s, but 
there was an intensity and passion in 
her voice that chilled me. 


“You can trust me, Signora; perhaps. 


I can help you. But first, are you not 
taking great risks? Are prisoners al- 
lowed such interviews as this? Will 
they not punish you if we are dis- 
covered P” 

“Never fear; no one will come near 
until I am ready.” She must have 
noticed my surprise, for she added: 
“They treat me as if I were the mis- 
tress of the house—only I promise not 
to go away. 

“TI fear my story will be tiresome to 
you, Signore, but your countrymen 
only hear his side of it, and they think 
I am a wicked, revengeful murderess. 
I know there are honorable and chival- 
rous Americans. My father told me 
of many that he had met. I will not 
have them think so ill of me. I want 
you to tell them the truth.” 

An instant’s pause, and then, with 
a glance vivid as lightning: “Besides, 
there is a way in which you can help 
me—if you will.” 

Something in that electric glance 
prevented me from ignorantly making 
any promise of assistance, and she 
went on: 

“My father, Ignace Francisca, 
owned a large plantation twenty miles 
from Maranham. Although we were 
so far from town, I had everything I 
wanted. There were many children to 
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play with, and I always had my pony 
and could ride to the corrals with the 
vaqueros. It was very beautiful, and 
I was happy. If I could only have re- 
mained a child!” Her head dropped 
an instant before she resumed: “When 
I was twelve years old, mother died, 
and everything was changed. Maria 
—who took care of me—must always 
keep me in sight. I could talk to no 
one, and go nowhere. I was a prisoner. 
When I was sixteen, my father began 
to tell me a great deal about some of 
your countrymen he had met at the 
markets. They all had money, and 
built mills, where wonderful machines 
did all the work. 

“At last there came home with him 
a young American whom he had met 
at the steamer landing, and father said 
he was rich and prosperous. I could 
not talk with him unless my father 
was present; but then I never cared to, 
for I feared him. He had such bold 
ways; he would look at me so strange- 
ly that it made me blush and feel as if 
I were not dressed modestly. 

“T have heard that in your country, 
Signore, girls may see and talk with 
young men who wish to marry with 
them, sometimes even alone, and so 
can learn if they like them. It should 
be so everywhere, surely, for it is 
‘wicked for a girl to be obliged to give 
herself, soul and body, to a stranger. 
If a Brazilian girl is known to see her 
lover clandestinely, as they sometimes 
‘will, she loses her good name. 

“I never talked to but one young 
man. It was Miguel Garges. His 
mother was part Indian, but his father 
was of good family. We had been 
children together, and he was like a 
brother to me, only tenderer. He 
worked for my father, who trusted him. 
When I was twelve we were not al- 
lowed to meet, but we did sometimes, 
and we wrote little letters. Father 
found this out, and was terribly angry 
and sent Miguel away. No one but an 
American was good enough to marry 
me. I think I could have loved Miguel 
if I had seen him more. 

“The next time John Ellis came, he 
asked my father for my hand in mar- 


riage. I don’t know how to tell you, 
Signore, but oh, I was so lonely and 
unhappy, with only Maria and my 
father. If I only could have seen 
Miguel sometimes, it all might have 
been so different.” She brushed away 
a tear, and added: “So I married the 
foreigner, and he came to live with us. 

“Within a month, my father knew 


‘that he was a drunken beast! He had 


nothing but what he had borrowed or 
stolen. He even stole some old silver 
which was my mother’s, and sold it in 
the city. He was cruel to me. I had 
always been respected and loved, and 
the brutal, sneering way he treated me 
before our servants, almost drove me 
mad. But, Signore, it is as easy to 
escape from death as a marriage in 
Brazil, and I bore it somehow. 

“One day father and he rode away 
to see to some trouble among the 
vaqueros up stream. Just at sunset 
John came back with four of our men, 
carrying the dead body of my father. 
He said his horse had stumbled and 
thrown him off, breaking his neck; 
but that night, as I dressed the body 
for burial, I found upon the throat the 
distinct print of a braided rawhide 
lariat. John had brought the only, 
braided one we had; all the others 
were twisted like a rope. 

“In an instant I realized what had 
happened. John had fallen behind, 
thrown the rope, and dragged father 
from his horse. Father had never 
fallen or been thrown; he used to boast © 
of it. Besides, one of the men told 
Miguel later that John had been coil- 


‘ ing his lariat on his saddle horn when 


he came up in answer to a cry he had 
heard. But nothing could be proven. 
Even if one of the men had seen it all, 
a terror of John’s vengeance would 
have kept him silent. 

“Then I soon learned why he had 
married me. He began at once to sell. 
off cattle at any price he could get, 
spending the money in drink, gambling 
and every low vice. One day when he 
was in town, Miguel called on me, and 
told me what he had heard about 
father’s death, and that John had a 
sweetheart in the city, and had had 
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when he married me. He had kept her 
in a pretty little house there, ever 
since, and had often joked about me to 
his companions. 

“Signore, I think I went mad then. 
Everything he could carry away or 
sell was gone. Only two or three of 
the worst men remained, probably to 
steal for themselves. Father had 
owned many firearms, but the only one 
left was an old shotgun, which had 
been cut off to little more than the 
length of an army pistol. This I loaded 
and concealed under my wraps, and 
rode to town on an old horse too poor 
to have been sold. ; 

“I started out intending to kill him, 
Signore. God knows I wish I had suc- 


ceeded. I had planned that he should 


-know that it was my vengeance which 
had found him, but by some evil 
chance I failed in both purposes. I 
cannot remember all that happened 
that night. I know I walked the quiet- 
est streets until near midnight. At last 
I saw him staggering toward the house 
on the Rue das Flores, which Miguel 
had told me was hers. I saw him stum- 
ble in. No one greeted him, and he 
made no light. He closed the door, 
but did not lock it. I waited till all 
was still; then quietly entered. The 
shutters were open, and the moonlight 
enabled me to see everything. She 
was asleep in a hammock; he had 
thrown himself, without undressing, on 
a couch. | 

“T remember bending over my rival 
to see how she looked, but she was lit- 
tle more than a child, and seemed so 
sweet and innocent as she slept that I 
felt the great evil could not have been 
here. I went to him and shook him 
gently, then roughly, but he only 
grunted—like a hog. He never opened 
his eyes. It made me so wild that I 
struck him with all my strength on his 


shoulder with the gun, and the shock, 


or my clenching hand, fired it. Ever 
since that night I have cursed the 
frenzy that led me to strike that stupid 
blow, and so only shatter his shoulder 
with the shot intended for his evil 
heart.” 

She was silent for a moment, and 


I asked: ‘““How about your arrest and 
trial 

“I supposed I had killed him, and 
I stood watching him writhing when 
the officer came in. He had heard the 
shot and the girl’s scream. At the 
trial I made no defense; I simply told 
my story. Then the judge sent me here 
for eight years.” 

“I am more sorry for you, Signora, 
than I can tell. You said I could help 
you. Howe” 

“Miguel told Maria that John will 
come to this city to-morrow. He will 
come to you and ask to remain while 
he stays in town. I do not want you 
to receive him.” 

“How do you know he will come to 
me 

“You are both Americans, and he 
always seeks them to tell his story.” 

“But why will he want to remain 
with us? We cannot keep him.” 

“Because he is a coward, like all 
villains; he knows that there is danger 
here, and he dares not face it.” 

I was surprised at this sudden turn 


of things, but I answered: ‘“Signora, 


after what you have told me, he shall 
not enter my house.” 

“Thanks and thanks,” ex- 
claimed. “You promise all I expected. 
Day is coming, and you must go. 
Good-night, and God bless you, Sig- 
nore.” 

She thrust a cold little hand through 
the bars, which, when I took it, closed 
an instant on mine like steel. 

The next day was an anxious one. 
Charlie went away early. It was a 
lonely walk to the shops, and he 
thought he would spend the night there 


if he could, “‘to hear white folks talk,” 


as he put it. I asked Maria where 
Miguel was, and if Ellis was in town. 


She had seen neither, so I went away 


to spend the day in the quiet gardens 
and orchards of the suburbs. 

When I returned at sunset, my heart 
sank at what Isaw. At the door stood 
Charlie, a leveled revolver in his out- 
stretched hand, while over his shoul- 
der peered as evil a face as ever I saw. 
The man was not tall; only his red 


hair and swinish eyes showed above 
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Charlie’s shoulder. Dancing wildly a 
few yards in front of them was an in- 
sanely angry man, brandishing a 
machete, nearly a yard long, and 
swearing murderously in Portuguese. 
Charlie kept his pistol aimed at his 
head, and motioned him away with the 
other hand. The sneaking creature 
behind him was cursing and taunting 
the murderous visitor and daring him 
to come on. 

When I came up, Miguel (of course 
it was he) sullenly withdrew to a 
canoe and paddled away. I did not 
reply to Ellis’s greeting, nor notice his 
offered hand, and he soon sneaked 
away toward the city. Then Charlie 
explained, in his characteristic way: 

“You see, the superintendent had 
bought a year’s supply of packing in 
Rio while I was cooling my heels in 
this howling wilderness, waiting for 
him. So I came back about five, and 
was sitting in the doorway, thinking 
how proud my firm would be of me 
when I wrote them the nude facts 
about my masterly inactivity, when the 
red-headed rascal called and sat down 
beside me. He told me he was hunted 
by an assassin, and wanted to stay all 
night with us. I didn’t like his looks, 
and said neither yes or no, and then 
that cream colored gent got out of a 
canoe and walked half way up to the 
house. When he spied our noble fel- 
low-countryman, he gave a growl like 
a bear, flashed that cutlass and 
charged. Red-head got behind me, 
and begged me to keep him off. We 
don’t want to have even a hog 
butchered in our chateau, so I pulled 
my gun and hove him to, and began 
to dance and say things. They both 
coughed up a lot of gibberish, but it 
didn’t seem to make them feel any 
better, and they kept it up until you 
chipped in.” 

When I told him Leona’s story, he 
only remarked: “I wish I had known 
that. I’d have chucked red-head out 
and let Mig. finish him.” 

The next morning we took the 
steamer for Bahia. 7 

* 


Eleven months later, while sitting in 


a friend’s office in New York, reading 
the foreign news in the Herald, I came 
upon a paragraph which stated: 

“The vast increase in trade has made 
it necessary for the Amazonian Steam- 
ship company to add three vessels to 
their line, plying between Para and 
the South. They are also to place 
several tugs on the Amazon, for towing 
the fleets of sailing vessels between 
the upper river and foreign ports. The 
liners will be built in England, but they 
hope to find enough suitable tugs in 
the United States, the general intro- 
duction of large steam grain and lum- 
ber barges on the great lakes having 
effected a revolution in the towing in- 
dustry. An agent from the principal 
shipyard and regular shops at Maran- 
ham will negotiate these purchases, 
and is due to arrive in New York by 
the first regular steamer.” 

It was a simple matter to look up 
the schedule of the line, and to meet 
the boat at the wharf, and find my man 
before he came ashore. It required 
more tact to make his acquaintance, 
without a specific reason, but with my 
knowledge of his home city and his 
language, I made a beginning, and 
when it developed that we had severa! 
mutual acquaintances I was enabled 
to ‘isolate him,” as the germ hunters 
Say. 

His name was Joachim Alveraz and 
his position assistant superintendent of 
the shipyard of which our elusive Eng- 
lish friend was still in charge. Al- 
though my feeling was one of disap- 
pointment that it was not the super- 
intendent himself, I soon learned that 
as a Brazilian born in Maranham he 
was far more interested in local mat- 
ters than any alien could have been. 

At the first lull in conversation, I 
asked: ‘‘Did you know Signore Ignace 
Francisca P” 

“Ignace Francisca?” he exclaimed. 
“Has not our line taken cattle and 
horses from the plantation ever since 
the steamer replaced the old sailing 
coasters? One grand man was Signor 
Ignace. Many Sundays and festas have 


I spent with him and his charming 


family. Signore, do you know him 
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“No; he was dead upon my visit 
to Maranham; but we spent two 
weeks in a house which must have 
been a part of his estate. ‘The House 
of Mystery,’ we called it.” 


“The House of Mystery? I never 


heard a house so called. Where was 
it? Why did you call it that?” 

I gave him the location, and told 
of those stealthy nocturnal visits which 
had given us so much uneasiness. 

“T see. It is very simple,” he ex- 
plained. “I know the house and its 
care-taker, Maria. By our laws, a 
husband has rights only in the per- 
sonal property of the woman he mar- 
ries; real estate remains under her 
control. When Leona Francisca went 
to prison, she appointed old Maria as 
her agent, or at least to act as messen- 
ger between her and her tenants, as 
Maria was always allowed free access 
to her in jail. There were many small 
holdings on the outskirts of the planta- 
tion, as well as some city houses. 
“Maria was anxious lest two such 
wealthy and distinguished tenants as 
she took you to be should be annoyed 
by her numerous visitors, many of 
whom were from the country, and 
therefore, not prepossessing in appear- 
ance and manner, she hit upon the silly 
expedient of requiring them to call at 
night, when she hoped you would not 
see them.” 

“Very -simple—like most mys- 
teries,” said I, and added: “I met the 
daughter, Signora Leona, once. Is she 
still in the ‘White House ?’ ” 

“Ah! Much has changed since you 
knew her a year ago. What did you 
know of her unhappy life ?”’ 

I related without comment the story 
she had told me, and asked him to fin- 
ish it. Freed from his involved con- 
struction in speaking English, it was 
as follows: 

“For five years, that which some call 
Providence, but I call Fate, had 
worked for the success of every plot 
for wrecking the life of Leona Fran- 
cisca, until she had been dragged down 
to the wretched state in which you 
found her. But from the moment John 
Ellis turned away from your door, 


everything changed, and though many 
of the incidents which followed were 
so trifling that no human could see in 
them any significance, under the guid- 
ance of some resistless intelligence 
they all tended toward her final vindi- 
cation. 

“Ellis’ first problem was where to 
go for the night. He knew that 
Miguel would not abandon his mur- 
derous purpose. The hotels and 
saloons could be entered any time by 
any one. A private house was his 
only hope. As you know, Signore, in 
Maranham no one, not even the police, 
is given authority forcibly to enter a 


house at night, under any circum- 


stances. After he had squandered his 
or her money, his true character had 
become apparent to those who had 
toadied to him; and among them all 
he knew not one whom he dared trust. 

“Cecilia Campana, the sweetheart 
of older days, still occupied the little 
house on Rua das Flores, supporting 
herself as best she could. There, as a 
last resort, Ellis: went and was ad- 
mitted. The neighbors heard loud, an- 
ery talk until nearly daylight, when 
he stole out stealthily by the back way 
and disappeared. At sunrise Miguel 
called, and there was another long con- 
ference, and then about nine the neigh- 
bors were surprised to see him come 


out with Cecilia, the two hastening to 


the office of the Chief of Police. 
“The story told that official was soon 
known throughout the city. It was 
very simple. Cecilia had first come to 
town with her parents to spend a week 
during All Saints Festa. She met Ellis 
and fell an easy victim to his wiles; 
he spent money freely, and his munifi- 
cence dazzled her. He rode to her 
home sometimes, where he was well 
received by her highly flattered par- 
ents. This intercourse soon led to a 
condition of affairs in which the village 
priest was consulted, and this, in turn, 
led to John Ellis being confronted with 
the dilemma our Brazilian laws impose 
in such cases—marriage or jail. 
Neither one had been a part of his 


plans, but owing to her hitherto irre- 
proachable character, it was impossi- 
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ble to introduce any doubts as to his 
responsibility. His cunning was equal 
to the emergency. He cheerfully con- 
sented to the marriage, but insisted 
that the ceremony should be performed 
by a priest of his own faith. There 
was no Protestant minister in Maran- 
ham, but the English steamer, which 
called there regularly, always had a 
clergyman among its officers. As 


Protestant marriages binding: 


everywhere in Brazil, her parents con- 
sented to bring Cecilia in, and take 
her aboard the next steamer, due then 
in a few days. Though few, if any, 
outside the parties concerned knew or 
were interested in it, their plan was 
carried out, and her parents went home 
satisfied; Cecilia remained with him. 
He possessed himself of the marriage 
certificate, and if she told any of her 
few acquaintances of the strange mar- 
riage, no one believed her. Nor was 
the situation complicated by the birth 
of a living child; the doctor had 
found sufficient reason for this in the 
bruises which indicated that she had 
been inhumanly beaten. 

“During Ellis’ long illness, Cecilia 
had found and secreted her marriage 
certificate, and Miguel, who had never 
known of its existence until that morn- 
ing, now told her how to use it. The 
greatly feared Chief of Police had 
long known Ellis as a drunken, unprin- 
cipled rascal, but when Cecilia’s story, 
backed by a perfectly regular marriage 
certificate, was brought to his notice, 
he had something tangible to go ahead 
with. If Leona’s marriage was ille- 


gal, not only had bigamy been com- 
mitted, but John’s use of her property 
was simply brazen robbery. The Chief 
of Police at once set the machinery of 
Justice in motion, and Ellis was ar- 
rested, brought to the city and tried 
before the same judge who had sen- 
tenced Leona for shooting him, ‘five 
years before. Oddly enough, too, he 
was given her sentence—eight years: 
four for each of two charges.” . 
“T would like to have been there to 
hear how your demonstrative Maran- 
ham people took the news,” I ventured. 
“Took the news! They simply went 
wild! The Commandant had to send 
a company of soldiers to keep the mob 


from tearing down the old jail to set 


Leona free. When they found they 
could not free her in that way, peti- 
tions were signed by every one who 
could write, and a messenger sent off 
with it to the President at Rio. News 
that the petition was granted was tele- 
graphed back, and without waiting for 
official documents, the people began 
such a demonstration as no woman 
ever received before in Maranham. 
The Mayor, with a guard of soldiers, 
went to the jail and conveyed Leona in 
his own carriage to his official resi- 
dence, followed by practically the en-. 
tire population. 

“A better ending than I ever thought 
could come to such a sad story,” I re- 
marked. 

“Not quite the end, Signore,” he con: 
tinued. ‘A month or so later Miguel 
and Leona were married in our old 
cathedral.” 


FORECASTS 


O heart o’erpowered by vague and vast 
Foreshadowings cold from strange heights thrown; 
Bewildered, walking in fear, alone, 

No guide but the gleam from afar forecast 
Down ways unknown ;— 


How pitiful, destined from birth 
To dust and the dark, didst thou not feel 
The lift of the stars, the adored ideal !— 
Oh, night is only the shadow of earth, 


But the stars are real! 


STOKELY S. FISHER. 
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A WHIFF FROM THE PIT 


By Isaac Motes 


Texas frontier, I was a member 
of Captain Sterrett’s Rangers, 
stationed at Lampasas. One 
morning in May a report came that In- 
dians had been seen on the west side 
of the Colorado, and Captain Sterrett, 
with fifteen men, myself among them, 
crossed the river to put a stop to their 


Di the early days on the 


raiding, but after scouting around for 


two days and finding no trace of In- 
dians, we came to the conclusion that 
there was little, if any, foundation, for 
the rumors. We camped one after- 
noon two miles west of the upper Colo- 
rado River, and sent out three scout- 
ing parties, intending to return to town 
next morning if we saw no signs of 
Indians. 
We had been riding pretty hard over 
rocky, cactus country, and my horse 
had gone somewhat lame, so I was not 
with any of these scouting parties, but 
remained incamp. I had so little faith 
in the Indian stories that as soon as I 
had staked my horse I took my Win- 
chester and my hound Hero and went 
for a turkey hunt. We had with us a 
half dozen bloodhounds, so _ well 
trained that they understood and 
obeyed us at the slizhtest movement of 
the hand, and even at a look, and Hero 
was the largest and fiercest in the pack. 


All the others belonged to the State, 
but this hound belonged to me, he hav-. 


ing been given to me when a very small 
puppy. 

We had seen a drove of wila turkeys 
a short time before we made camp, but 
had strict orders not to shoot game at 
this time, fearing Indians might be 
near. Now, however, the danger 
seemed so slight that I got Captain 
Sterrett’s permission to go back and 
try to kill one or two, and struck out 


about five o’clock in the afternoon to- 
wards where I had seen them, my Win- 
chester under my arm and the hound 
at my heels. I took the hound with 
me because I thought I might break 
the wing of a turkey and need him to 
run it down. 

My Winchester was a magazine gun 
holding twelve shells. The magazine 
was full, but I carried no extra shells, 
feeling certain that I would not need 
them. I also had my pistol belt on, 
with my two Colt’s six-shooters, and 
the belt was full of cartridges. I do 


not know why I carried the heavy 


belt and the revolvers, for I didn’t ex- 
pect to use them, but it was exceed- 
ingly lucky for me that I did. 

I went due north, and somewhat up 
the river, keeping my eyes open for the 
turkeys, which we had seen perhaps 
two miles from where we had made 
camp. I saw nothing whatever of 
them, which surprised me no little, 
as there had been a considerable drove 
of them, and they hadn’t appeared 
much frightened as we passed, and I 
didn’t think we had scared them clear 
out of that part of the country. I no- 
ticed, too, as I went along, that the 
hound seemed nervous, and apparently 
uneasy, which kept me on the alert, 
for I thought possibly there might be 
Indians near, and they had scared the 
turkeys away. SoI began to watch for 
Indians as closely as for turkeys, and 
turned in more toward; the river, keep- 
ing my Winchester ready for quick ac- 


tion. I saw nothing of either Indians 


or turkeys, but the hound continued to 
hold his head high and sniff the air 
suspiciously. 

I reached the bank of the Colorado 
just as darkness gathered, and turned 
down stream, intending to go back to 
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camp along closer to the river, and 
give up the notion of killing a turkey. 
I crept along as rapidly as I could 
through the bushes, making as little 
noise as possible, for I knew I would 
stand little show if attacked by a band 
of Indians, though I was well armed, 
for which I thanked Heaven, but 
cursed my luck for coming out without 
my horse—in fact, for coming at all, 
since something had scared the turkeys 
away and I was returning to camp 
empty-handed and in a bad humor. 
The hound walked ahead of me now, 
with head erect, softly sniffing the air. 
The night grew dark, but the moon 
was rising, and when it got above the 
tree tops on the east side of the river, 
it would be light enough to see better. 
As I proceeded, the bushes, cacti and 
briars thickened, so being familiar 
with the country, I could make better 
progress by getting where there was 
less undergrowth, which I did. 

About two miles from camp _ the 
country became more elevated and 
mountainous, and on top of this ele- 
vated plateau the vines, briars, chapar- 
ral, cactus, catclaw and other bushes 
were so thick that a rat could scarcely 
get through them, and this, with the 
broken nature of the ground, made 
traveling impossible except by walk- 
ing along the bank of the river near 
the edge of the water. This thicket 
came right up to the edge of the bluff, 
or top of the bank, which was perhaps 
200 feet high at this point, and ex- 
tended out a mile or so to the west of 
the river. There was a trail, however, 
along the river bank about one-third 
of the way up to the top, made by man 
and animals to avoid going through 
the impenetrable thicket. So when the 
hound and I arrived at the edge of this 
thicket, I whistled to him softly, and 
turned toward the river, and we picked 
our way slowly along the uneven trail. 
It was a difficult path to follow even 
in the day-time, and doubly so at night. 
However, the moon had just got above 
the tree tops by now, shining full on 
the face of the rocky bluff, so the dog 
and I had not much trouble in making 
our way by going slowly. 


In places the trail was not more 
than a foot wide, so that I had to lean 
over to the right to avoid the danger 
of falling off into the river, or dashing 
myself to death upon the intervening 
rocks. The early rains had raised the 
river, too, which was perhaps two hun- 
dred yards wide, spread out among the 
trees on the east side, where the bank 
was low and sloping. The bluff was 
uneven, some places being perpendicu- 
lar, others seemed almost to lean over 
the water, while at other points there 
was some incline to the bank away 
from the water. This made the path 
winding and sinuous, bending towards 
the west with the sloping places and 
back toward the river when the bluff 
became perpendicular. The trail was 
perhaps 400 yards long, after which 


the bank gradually became _ gently 


slanting again, and not so high. 

We had got about half way along 
the trail, creeping in and out along the 
face of the bluff, into pocket-like 
places where the bank sloped a little, 
then back around sharp corners where 
the rocks jutted out perpendicularly 
over the water. My hound was walk- 
ing silently as a ghost three or four 
feet ahead of me, with head raised 
suspiciously, and I could hear him 
drawing the air into his lungs in short 
drafts. I imagined once or twice that 
I heard a soft growl from him, but 
little louder than the purr of a cat. 

I had just rounded a sharp corner of 
perpendicular rock, and had_ turned 
west a little, following the trail as it 
bent around along a slanting portion of 
the bank, and had reached the deepest 
part of this pocket in the bank when 
suddenly, as unexpectedly as a clap 
of thunder out of a clear sky, I heard 
the cry which, whenever it rips at the 
ear-drums of an old _ frontiersman, 
throws him into a fever of nervous 
fear, and fills his heart with supersti- 
tious dread, as though a whiff from — 
hell, hot and sulphurous, blew into his 
face—the scream of the death bird 
overhead. It was sitting somewhere 
on the rocks above me, and seemed to 
scream as it rose to fly—a long drawn 
out, piercing, wailing cry, unlike any- 
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thing else in God’s universe. I dropped 
my Winchester close beside me, threw 
my back against the rock wall in a 
leaning position, and with a sixshooter 
in each hand tried to watch the two 
places which instinct told me were the 
danger points—the places on my right 
and left where the trail wound around 
the rock which jutted up perpendicu- 
larly over the water. 

The effect of the bird’s cry on my 


hound was as marked as upon myself. . 


i had seen him fight Mexican lions, 
bears, wildcats, Indians and whole 
yards full of other dogs, and I didn’t 
think he could utter a growl or other 


manifestation of anger with which I- 


was unfamiliar. But his growl now 
was so rasping and saw-like that it 
thrilled me almost as much as had the 
bird’s cry. It was so sudden, so sharp 
and grating that it seemed every nerve 
in my body was being torn out by red- 
hot tongs. There was another element 
in this growl, too, which I had never 
detected there before—fear—hopeless 
fear. Quick as lightning the hound 
lunged forward as the form of a big 
Comanche Indian started to slip 
around the jutting angle of rock ahead 
of us, and sprang full at the Coman- 
che’s throat as he drew his bow to 
shoot me. He kadn’t taken the dog 
into his reckoning. My revolver al- 


ready pointing rigidly in that direction, 


I pressed the trigger mechanically, and 
the bullet crashed into the Indian’s 
brain about the time the hourd’s teeth 
sank into his throat. : 

The Indian didn’t get around the 
rock far enough to use his long bow, 
but one on my left, who was following 
us, did, for as the dog caught the first 


Indian’s throat I heard the dull throb 


of a heavy bow string on my left, then 
the sharp swish of the arrow and a 
thud as it struck the hound’s body. 
Quick as thought, I cut loose at this 
second Indian with my left revolver, 
and with a death yell he leaped into 
the air and shot downwards towards 


the water below, working his arms. 


wildly. The Indian on my right, with 
the hound’s teeth buried in his throat, 
had toppled off the trail and went 


down towards the water with a yell, 
carrying the hound with him. I heard 
the twang of two more bow strings, 
but the arrows didn’t come near me, so 
I supposed the Indians were shooting 
at the dog as he fell. I didn’t have 
time to consider whether he was killed 
or not, or to listen for the sound of his 
fall to decide whether he fell into the 
water or not, for instantly two more 
Indians showed themselves around the 
rock on either side of me, doubtless 
trusting that my ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and that they would make 
short work of me, but before they 
could get far enough around the jutting 
rock along the narrow trail to draw 
their long bows I cut down upon them 
with my sixshooters, and each Indian 
toppled off, and with a wild yell shot 
downward. 

I had no idea how many more were 
around the rock from me, but they 
seemed to realize that I had plenty of 
ammunition, and that while they had 
me bottled up, I had the advantage of 


them in one way, for I could shoot 


them before they got around the rock 
far enough to shoot me with their long 
bows... Fortunately the trail around 
these rocky corners was narrow so that 


only one Indian could slip around at a. 


time. They had. apparently grown 
careful, having seen four of their 
braves picked off the trail, and they 


were not disposed to risk their lives | 


trying to storm my position, but I was 
determined not to let them get the idea 


that my ammunition was scarce, so 


whenever a nose or a hand or feather 
showed around the angle of rock on 
either side I tried to shoot it off. I 
wanted them to know that I was armed 
with revolvers, for at this time the six- 
shooter was something new in Indian 
warfare, and they dreaded a fight at 
close range with the Rangers armed 
with revolvers more than a fight at a 
distance with rifles. Then I hoped my 
comrades would become uneasy about 
me and send out a party to look for 
me, and if I kept shooting they would 
locate me and come to my rescue. The 
Indians must have realized this, too, 
for they probably knew the Rangers 
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were camped in our close vicinity. 

I noticed that when I shot at an In- 
dian on one side another showed him- 
self instantly from the other side, 
thinking to get a shot at me before I 
could reload, and that I was not watch- 
ing both corners, but after trying this 
once or twice, they found I had plenty 
of ammunition, and that I was ready 
for them from both directions. Had 
they continued to come rapidly around 
the rock on both sides of me_ they 
would doubtless have overpowered me, 
but no Indian had the bravery and 
- moral courage to expose himself where 
the chances for getting killed were so 
great. He is a cowardly being un- 
less he has much the advantage of a 
white man. And they were especially 
afraid of the Texas Rangers unless 
they far outnumbered the white men. 

At this time the Indians had almost 
all been driven out of the State, ex- 
cept a few scattering bands in the 
West. The others had been confined 
to their reservations in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and though they ‘sometimes 
broke away from restrictions there and 
came on a raid into Texas, it was a 
hazardous thing, for the Rangers 
and settlers handled them so roughly 
that they never made raids unless in 
large numbers, and as the tribes were 
much reduced in numbers, the Indians 
seldom came in sufficient numbers to 
make them bold and defiant, but 
slipped into the State in small bodies 
to steal horses, burn houses and mur- 
der women, children and unprotected 
settlers, and get back to their reserva- 
tion before the Rangers could overtake 
them. These sneaking habits had 
made them cowardly and_ skulking. 
They prowled around on dark, cloudy 
nights and stole horses, but they would 
not stand in the open and fight the 
Rangers armed with revolvers and 
magazine rifles unless they outnum- 
bered us at least six to one. 


So the Indians were afraid to charge | 


my position, but I knew they hadn’t 
given up the fight. I knew the top of 
the bank was covered thick with under- 
growth, but I didn’t know just how 
thick at this particular place, or 


whether an Indian could get through it 
or not. Just above where I stood a 
ledge of rock extended out over me, so 
the Indians couldn’t shoot me from 
that point, even should they gain the 
top of the bluff. But on my right and 
left, the bank being slanting, there was 
nothing to prevent them from shooting 
me from the top of the bank at these 
sides if they could reach the top and 
get through the undergrowth to the 
edges overlooking me. while 
watching the trail at the two angles, I 
also searched the edges of the bank at 
the top closely to see that the Indians 
didn’t creep upon me from that direc- 
tion. I had been along this trail a 
number of times during daylight, and 
had also tried to work my way through 
the thicket, and did not believe an In- 
dian could get through it without cut- 
ting his way through with knife or 
tomahawk. The top was perhaps sev- 
enty-five feet above me, and protected 
as I was by the overhanging rock 
above and behind me, I was free to 
give all my attention to the tangled 
edges on each side of me, and to the 
trail. 

I began to fear now, as the Indians 
made no further demonstrations along 
the trail, that the top of the bank on 
my right and left was to become the 


_ danger point, for if the savages gained 


the brow of the bank and got through 
the underbrush to the edges which 
overlooked my position I would be al- 
most at their mercy. After a time I 
fancied I heard a rustling up on top 
somewhere, as of the breaking of 
sticks under the tread of some one, or 
a cutting sound, as if the Indians were 
cutting through the underbrush. But 
the sound was so soft that I couldn’t 
tell whether it was real or imaginary. 

I remained in this state of suspense 
for perhaps twenty minutes, though it 
seemed a month. The moon rose slowly 


in the east over the river, making my 


position more dangerous. My heart 
began to sink, but just about the time 
I had come to the conclusion that this 
was to be my last fight with the sav- 
ages, a sound greeted my ears. so 
blessed that I could have shouted for 
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joy. The roar of a dozen Winchesters 
shook the rocky bluff, coming from a 
point down the river, followed by the 
spiteful barking of sixshooters, the 
yells of the Rangers, the deep bellow- 
ing of the bloodhounds and the cries 
of the Indians just around the corner 
of. rock on my right. The Rangers 
had crowded upon them before they 
could turn back down the river, and 
they were between two fires, the 
Rangers on one side and I on the other, 
still well armed and in a position to 
shoot the Indians as they came around 
the elbow in the trail one at a time. 


The blood tumbles madly through 


my veins even yet at the thought of 
what followed. The Indians, driven 
forward by the Rangers, began to jump 
around the rock in the face of my flash- 
ing sixshooters, as I faced them, firing 
as fast as they came in sight. The 
trail was so narrow that some of them 
fell off amid terrified yells, in their 
haste to get out of reach of the 
Rangers. But all who got around the 
rock had to face my sixshooters, and 
amid yells they tumbled off the trail 
one by one into the river as I shot, 
their bows and arrows falling with 


them, and the Rangers firing at them > 


as they fell. I do not know that I hit 
every one that came around the rock, 
but I shot at every one, and though I 
was much excited, I believe I hit all 
of them, for they were not more than 
ten feet from me, and their yells as 
they shot downward told me that most 
of them were mortally wounded, for 
it’s easy to tell the death yell of an 
Indian from simply a yell of fear or 
terror. 

In a minute the firing was over, the 
Rangers had reached the narrow part 
of the trail and crept around the rock 
to where I stood. Captain Sterrett was 
the first to reach me, clasping his big 
hand upon my shoulder and feeling me 
over to see if any arrows were stick- 
ing into me, and asking me in short, 


9 jerky accents if I were hurt. 


Of course I told him no, but that 
there were more Indians on the other 
end of the trail, and that I. thought 
there were some on top of the bluff. 


With two waves of his hand he sepa- 
rated the company, one part taking the 
trail up the river, the other going back 
down stream to a point where the bank 
sloped enough for them to climb to 
the top. I went with the party up the 
trail, leading the way myself around 
the angle where I had shot at least 
two Indians dead and wounded several 
others, but there was no sign of an In- 
dian now, not a sound to be heard, and 
after going to the end of the trail and 
seeing and hearing nothing whatever 
of the enemy, we turned and hurried 
back over the trail as fast as we dared, 
to join our other comrades. 

We now heard shots on the brow of | 
the biuff. The other party had arrived 
there and found that four Indians had 
been cutting holes with knives through © 
the dense thicket, dragging their bows 
and arrows with them in order to reach 
the edge of the bluff to the right of 
where I had stood. The undergrowth 
was so thick that they could not get 
out any way except as they went in, 
which they had begun to do at the first 
firing of the Rangers. But this had 
taken time, and the Rangers had 
reached the top of the hill as the In- 
dians were nearly out, and the blood- 
hounds had caught them like rats in 
their holes, and the sixshooters soon 
did their deadly work. The Indians 
had gotten within six feet of the edge 
of the bluff when the firing of the 
Rangers begun. 

I was late in gaining the top of the 
bank, for I found that I was weak and 
unstrung. When I reached the top and 
found the fight over, I sat down on the 
ground. Several of my comrades stood 
around, questioning me about the in- 
cidents leading up to the fight. As 
we talked, the bloodhounds came near 
me, and I suddenly sprang to my feet 
and asked: 

“But my hound! Where is he?” 

Captain Sterrett was standing near- 
est me, and I saw his face grow harder 
and more grim in the moonlight. 

“Dead.” said briefly. Then 
added: “‘He didn’t live till we got our 
horses saddled. There were three 
broken arrows in his body. They en- 
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tered at right angles in such a way that 
the feathered ends were broken off by 
striking against bushes and things as 
he ran to camp to give the alarm, and 
this had torn and lacerated his flesh, 
and doubtless hastened his death.” 

I sat down again, more quickly than 
before, with almost a sob in my throat. 
I was only twenty-two, and had raised 
the hound since he was no bigger than 
my fist. 


The next day thirteen of the Rangers 
under Captain Sterrett followed the 
remaining Indians north to intercept 
them before they reached the Territory 
—while I and another Ranger went 
to Lampasas. I carried the body of 
the faithful hound with me, and buried 
it in one corner of the yard and put 
a slender slab of marble above his 
grave, bearing the inscription: “Hero: 
He Died for His Master.” | 


TAHITI---NIGHT 


An idle isle, with lazy, nodding palms 

Set round about, and coral reefs afar 

Out in the deep, upflinging milky surf 

With rumbling crash. A long, wide, snowy beach 
Caressed to slumber long as Time is long 
Beneath the Southern Cross. At night, far out, 
The rows on rows of lights from passing ships, 
Sea-shouldering vessels making for their ports 
Beyond the great world’s edge; the smoky flame 
Of phosphorus upthrown about their prows; 

And leaping fishes, glowing with pale fire, 

And falling back into the sea once more 

With muffled splash and warm sparks flying wide. 
The shadows creep and rustle to the shore 

And all the night seems, sighing, to awake 

From drowsy slumber, murmuring words of love 
And languorous passion, indolent amorousness. 
The trade wind whispers through the shifting leaves, 
And cool streams tinkle in the velvet dark 
Through hidden glades, or widen into pools 

With many stars there set in ebony, 

Giving back gleam for gleam to those above 
Through patterned shadows of low-leaning trees. 
Canoes drawn up, with paddles leaning on, 

And grass-thatched huts half-hidden in the shade— 
Low murmurs, once a cry, then laughter, song; 
The firelight flickering over golden skin; 

Above it all, the kindly, brooding night. 


HAROLD MILLER. 
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MURIEL 


By Walter 


URIEL they called her when 
M she lay in her crib, a_ red- 
faced little kaby with pretty, 
dimpled hands and an aston- 

ishing appetite for a well-behaved lit- 
tle Miss. Her face was not pretty. 
What baby’s is, in the first weeks of its 
existence—the putty-face stage—ex- 
cept in the mind of the fond mother? 
But what mattered that to Muriel? 
Not any more than it troubled her that 
she was not any too well born. She 
had not had the choice of her parents. 
If she had, she would scarcely have 


chosen good-for-nothing John Ramsey 


and Fanny Woeman, on whose past we 
will not comment. 

But little Muriel knew nothing of 
that, even when she grew up to girl- 


hood, as she did, in a small pioneer 


town in the Northwest. The district, 
a pine-logging country: with a rough, 
hand-to-mouth population, was not the 
place for niceties, and if a family made 
a living and kept out of jail, there was 
nothing said and no questions were 
asked. 

* * 
' Muriel was now a pretty girl in her 
‘teens; school had given her little; she 
had scant aptitude for learning, and 
soon dropped out to spend her time at 
home, and here and there, as_ the 
rather pleasure-loving nature and shift- 
less, unsteady manner of life of her 
parents brought it to pass. 

The examples she had before her 
were not the best, and while she was 
still a pure and sweet-minded thing, 
the education she was receiving in this 
company, with its lack of stability and 
responsibility, its levity and general 
shiftlessness, was sure to tell in time. 

As is usual with this type of people, 
Muriel developed early, and even at 


Frederick 


seventeen, had her little affairs 
damour, which, as any person with 
half an eye could see, might at any 
time bring her to harm, if not to grief. 

About this time, good people noticed 
the attractive little Miss, for she was 
fast becoming a fetching blonde, and 
all the more engaging because demure 
and serious-minded in the midst of a 
frivolous environment, and they de- 
cided, if possible, to remove her from 
harm’s way. But how should it be 
done? 

It happened that a young woman of 
their acquaintance was about to start 
for a training school for nurses. She 
was prevailed upon to take Muriel with 
her, and, perchance, to have her also 
accepted as a candidate, in which 
event everything seemed easy and 
Muriel’s future assured. 

This plan was successful, for the 
girl welcomed the change, as people 
of this class are apt to do, trusting in 
chance to better their condition, not 
considering deeply any project, and 
easily swayed by any plan that pleases 
their fancy. 

Muriel was now a nurse in training. 
Preliminary education was not de- 
manded, although the course itself was 
thorough and full of hard work and 
study. It was at this stage of her ex- 
istence that I met her. I had gone to 
Trinity Hospital in M to be cured 
of a severe case of influenza. As an 


unmarried man, I had no home but my 


bachelor quarters, and no one to care 
for me there, so to the hospital I went, 
and as a “light case,” a novice was as- 
signed to me, and this novice was 
Muriel. As I learned the story of her 
life from her nurse friend and pro- 
tector later on, my impressions of her 
at this time were purely personal and 
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quite unspoiled by any knowledge of 
her hereditary qualities. 

I remember her as she first stepped 
into my room and was introduced by 
the superintendent as Miss Ramsey, 
“who will attend to your wants.” 
Dressed in a novice’s neat suit, her 
long, beautiful auburn hair fairly 
bursting from her white cap, her tread 
light, and hands as dimpled as when 
she lay a kicking baby in her cradle, 
she was more an excitant than the ideal 
of a caretaker and a soother. 

Well, to make the story of a short 
stay still shorter, I remained there a 
week, and when I considered that I 
was sufficiently cured, and since the 
presence of so charming a girl in so 
close proximity is always perilous for 
a bachelor, it was just as well that I 
left the hospital when I did. 

*k *K 

Once back at my work, which had 
piled up sufficiently in my absence to 
keep me strenuously at it for some 
time, I saw no more of Trinity for a 
year or two, except that I had seen 
Miss Hastings, Muriel’s protector and 
friend, in passing, from time to time. 
And so it was natural when my friend 
John went to the hospital with a severe 
case of typhoid I should ask to have 
him assigned to Miss Hastings’ ward. 

As I attended John often and staid 


long hours, especially during the crisis: 


week when his fever ran up to a hun- 
dred and four, and life hung in the bal- 
ance, it came about that Miss Hastings 
and I sat together often, and _ since 
Muriel was a common acquaintance of 
ours, our talk quite naturally turned on 
her. Thus it happened that Miss Hast- 
ings, who, because of recent experi- 
ences, was full of the subject, told 
me the story of Muriel’s life, as I have 
in part retold it above. 

The narrative was interrupted by 
frequent ministrations to John: ice- 
packs, medicine, cold immersions to 
keep the fever down, or a delirious 
call from him for his red slippers so 
he might go home. Between these 
calls I got the following snatches of 
narrative: 

“Muriel left shortly after you were 


here. Let’s see: that’s two years ago 


now, is it not? She tired of the stren- 


uous and secluded life of a nurse in 


training, and took a position with one 
of her former patients as a traveling 
companion. That did very well for a 
few months, but Muriel finds it very 
distasteful to stay long at any one 
piece of work, and so when the family 
returned for a time to Chicago, the 
monotony of life began to tell on her. 
At her request, she was granted a 
vacation to visit her old home, which 
she did. Once there, she seems to have 
failen in with the manner of life of her 
people, and I don’t know what it was 
that led her to remain there when her 
leave had come to an end. I wrote her 
often, but nothing seemed worth while 
—the uselessness and aimlessness of 
existence, except for passing pleas- 
ures, seemed to act like lead in her 
veins. At all events, she was not to 
be got away by any sort of argument, 
when lo and behold! within a few 
weeks I received a letter from her 
stating that she was to be married. 

“And to whom? Would you ever 
suppose that a girl as dainty and with 
as good taste as Muriel seemed to 
have, would throw herself away on a 
shiftless, rough, raw woodsman, a 
drinker, a roustabout who, by sheer 
brute force of his person succeeded in 
attracting her? 

“It was only later that I learned how 
meanly she had married, when com- 
plaints and lamentations from Muriel 
began to fill my mail. And when pres- 
ently a child was to be born to them, 
Muriel begged me to come to her, 
which I did, as my winter vacation. 

“And there I found her, living in a 
house unfit for any one, away from her 
kind, on the edge of a clearing, un- 
cared for by her rough spouse, who 
was away for weeks together on hunt- 
ing trips, or working on some short job 
as necessity drove him to it. 

“I started to make her as comfort- 


able as possible under the circum- - 


stances. Her baby was a plump little 
girl, as pretty a child as any one could 
wish for, and it went to my heart to 
think of the life that awaited her. 
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Well, we struggled along as we might 
for about two weeks, when in utter 
desperation at the lack of even the or- 
dinary comforts of food and clothing, 
I proposed to her what one hesitates 
at any time to suggest to a married 
woman, I proposed that she quit her 
home, if such we might call it, and 
come with me where she might make 
a living for herself and babe. 

“Muriel, as easily led as ever, ac- 
quiesced at once. I learned the time 
of the next train, and we set to work 
packing up her few portable belong- 
ings. The undertaking was perilous, 
especially for me. Jake was a great, 
rough brute. He might return from 
his hunting trip at any time—he might 
be drunk into the bargain. But I 
thought the prize was worth the haz- 
ard, and I took the risk. . 

“Wrapping up the little one, whom 
we. later named Muriel, like her 
mother, as best we might against the 
bitter cold of a winter day in the 
Northwest we started to make our way 
to the station, a mile or two distant. 
We arrived there, finally, after much 
hard walking and carrying, and sure 
enough, at the station, among the 
rough group stood Jake in his hunting 
togs, and as loud and coarse as ever. 

“We slipped into the station build- 
ing the back way, let the station mas- 
ter, whom I had spoken to on my ar- 
rival, into our secret, and begged 
him-to help us. 

“ “No, ma’am, not on your life,’ said 
he. ‘If she is going to run away from 
her husband she can do so, but I won’t 
have anything to do with the matter.’ 
So there we were. I had my hands 
full. Retreat was out of the question, 
and, mind you, Muriel was the worst 
of my troubles. 

“ “Oh, Hattie, what shall I do? Jake 
is a bad man. You don’t know how 
bad. What shall I do?’ 7 

““Do nothing,’ said I, “but keep 
quiet and trust to good fortune. He'll 
never come in here. There'll be a 
way out yet.’ 

“*But I’m awful afraid. What will 
Jake do? He’s been drinking, too. 
Oh, let me go out and tell him every- 


thing. Or let me tell him that we came 
to meet him. Anything, or he’ll kill 
us all.’ 

“ ‘Muriel,’ said I, ‘I’m older than 
you. You let things to me. You go 
and sit down there and keep the baby 
quiet.’ 

“ ‘But, Hattie, I’m an awful burden 
to you. I'll tell you what. You go 
and leave me here. I'll get along 
somehow. Go now, Hattie, do.’ 

“With this sort of thing we had 
spent a harrowing half hour, when the 
train whistled. I had bought the tick- 
ets and stood ready to take any chance 
that offered itself. Now I was stand- 
ing by the window. I saw Jake go by 
us forward to the express car. ‘He is 
bringing a carcass down from his 
hunting trip,’ said Muriel. As _ he 
stepped into the car to help, I snatched 
the baby, and pushing Muriel on ahead 
rushed into the car, turned the key in 
the lock, and got out of the range of 
sight. 

“Within a few moments the train 
was inmotion. We had left Jake, with 


the carcass of a deer on a truck, be- 


hind us, and I got up to let in the con- 
ductor, who was in a fury at being 
locked out of his own train. Within 
eight hours we were once more in 
Trinity, where I put up my wards to 
await what might be found for Muriel 
to do. 

“A few days later we found a posi- 
tion for her as a hcusekeeper. She 
took her baby with her, and was per- 
fectly content to live again in proper 
circumstances and among civilized 
people. 

“This went well for about six 
months. I went to see her ‘often. Lit- 
tle Muriel had grown to be a charming 
little thing, and was the delight of the 
entire family. Muriel did her work 
well, and was liked by all. She seemed 
content in that no complaint came from 
her lips, and her face, worn by care 
when she came, was beginning to show 
its old-time oval, and her long hair 
was as pretty as ever. 

“Now it happened that as my train- 
ing was at an end, I was to leave for 
a month’s trial service as_ surgical 
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nurse at the General Hospital at C—. 
Before I did so I admonished Muriel 
to write me often and to think of the 
future of her little one. 

“The rest of the story is soon told. 
When I returned at the end of my 
month—let’s see, that was last week 
Friday—lI called her up at once, only 
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to learn from the family that she had 
left, as far as they knew, for her old 
home, which was true, as I’ve learned 
since. 

“What is to be done? Muriel has 
not written me. She has gone back 
to Jake, and that’s all I can tell you 
about her.” 


HER MINIATURE---i778 


Painted on ivory olden, set in a golden frame, 
I wonder what was her story, what was her name, 
Betty or Barbara, Sally or Sue? 
Oh, but her tender eyes, liquid and brown, 
Smile from the shade, my Miniature Maid, 
Of her clustering curls, and a knot of blue 
Is brave at the breast of her high-waisted gown. 


Maid of the nut-brown tresses, maid of the dresses quaint, 
Flower of an Old World garden, fragrant and faint, 
I fancy a perfume arises, a row | 
Of cinnamon pinks, red roses a-nod, 
Verbena and phlox, the borders of box, 
With gillyflowers, pansies and poppies a-blow, 
In such a gay garden her little feet trod. 


Her voice to a tinkling spinnet, fresh as a linnet’s note, 
Trilled as she joyously caroled, look at her throat, 
Round, and as white as the leaf of a rose, 
By glimmer of candle, or glow of the fire, 
She sews fine seams, with innocent dreams, 
Of bright-eyed beauty, and balls and beaux, 
Or the rollicking laugh of a fox-hunting squire. 


Brown eyes of light and laughter, did she fade soon after, sleep, 


Leaving only a picture for some one to keep, 
Or hair turning silver, from silver to snow, 
Live to be, wearing a rustling brocade, 
And rare point lace, with an old-time grace, 
Somebody’s grandma, I wish I could know, 
Your great-great-granddaughter, my Miniature Maid. 


Lucy Betty McRAYE. 
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THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAIS 


By John Wright Buckham 


EADERS of ‘Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress’—if there be such any 


longer—may have wondered of | 


the whereabouts of the Delect- 
able Mountains to which Christian and 
Hopeful came towards the end of their 
pilgrimage, ‘“‘to solace themselves with 
the good of these Delectable Moun- 
tains.” They have been found—as 
far as they have local existence—in 
the sun-bathed, flower-girt mountains 
of the Coast Range of California, not- 
ably those that stretch away from the 
silver waters of San Francisco Bay. 
From canyon to crest, these hills are 
filled with delight—infinitely delect- 
able throughout the long year. No 
bleak reign of snow and ice comes to 
break rudely in upon their serenity. 
They sleep under the summer suns, 
smile at the gracious gift of the rain, 
and break forth into singing at the 
touch of spring with unfailing and 
perpetual charm. There is no month in 
the year in which flowers may not be 
gathered upon their sides, nor in which 
one may not “loaf and invite the soul,” 
basking in some sunny spot, or retreat- 
ing to a shady nook—as the season 
suggests. And yet these hills are 
never the same for long. There is 
constant change, subtle but real. No 
mistake is more unwarranted than that 
the California year is monotonous. 
In the city it may be, perhaps— 
better so than the from-blister-to-bliz- 
zard changes of cities in other climates 
—but on the hillsides there is no 
monotony. To the untrained eye, that 


must have its seasons marked in vivid. 


green, blazing red and blank white, 
the California seasons may seem 
blurred and indistinct; but to a sensi- 
tive eye that delights in delicate and 
subtle changes of expression, monot- 


ony is as unknown as on the face of 
a lover. 
There are but two marked and con- 
trasted seasons in California—the 
green and the gold. The two pass into 
one another with gradations too sub- 
tle for exact analysis, yet too real to 
be unnoted. The season of the green 
begins, sometimes earlier, sometimes 
later, in that elsewhere dreary time of 
foreboding called “the fall.” There 
is, to be sure, what may be called a 
fall in California, but, as Henry Ward 
Beecher said of the Genesis story, it is 
a “fall upward.” When the last fruits 
have ripened, and the year is at the 


summit of its golden glory, and while | 


yet the chaparral glows with rich 
shades of dark red and brown, come 
the first refreshing rains of the season 
with music and dancing—and all 
Nature rejoices at the summons of a 
new springtime. Then is fulfilled the 
prophecy that is written: “The plow- 
man shall overtake the reaper.” An- 
other gentle rain, and another, and an- 


other, interspersed with periods of 


brilliant. sunshine smiling upon a 
fresh-bathed world, and then appears 
a veil of green as delicate as gauze, 
spread over the fair outline of the hills. 
Under the ampler rains of December 
and January, the green spreads and 
deepens until it becomes a rugged 
and substantial garment that clothes 
the whole landscape with gladness. 
Spring may delay, waiting loyally for 
the returning of the lengthening days, 


but it has taken possession and its . 


badge of promise is upon the broad 
breast of the earth. 

Now comes marching triumphantly 
in the gallant procession of the flow- 
ers, led by the beautiful flowering 
currant, the hanging arbutus of the 


~ 
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West. In the laurel-shaded arroyos, 
beside the sweet-voiced streams, the 
trillium bursts through the soil, blush- 
ing red before the lovely, fragile 
milkmaid, pale and pink by turns. 
Amidst the tangled vines and ferns, 
the brilliant blue of the hounds-tongue 
catches the eye, and on rare days one 
comes upon the exquisite brown mis- 
sion-bells, calling the flowers to wor- 
ship. Higher up the side of the ar- 
royo the zygadene lifts its lustreless 
stars proudly in the air, and the beau- 
tiful shooting star poises, as if ready 
for flight, upon its slender stem. Here 
and there the Indian paint-brush 
dashes the hillside with spots of brave 
color. In the open field and hillside 
there is a riot of bloom and beauty. 
The mustard sprinkles living sunshine 
over great fields of gold, and the but- 
ter-cups outdo the display with a more 
golden gold. When the eye tires of 
this splendor it rests with quiet pleas- 
ure upon the myriad beds of broidaea, 
or cluster lily, with their rich purple 
glow, or seeks out the delicate beau- 
ties of the portulaca and clover hidden 
in the grass. 

More splendid and wonderful grows 
the array as the season advances. The 
lupines form great masses of rich lilac 
on southern slopes, the tall, bending, 
pink hollyhocks adorn the fields, and 
on the very summits of the Delectable 
Mountains the tender mariana (nemo- 
phila insignis) opens its innocent blue 
eyes, most winsome and heavenly of 
all the flowers that grow, while the 
graceful tidy tips and the delicate 
cream-cups—another of our choicest 
flowers—tempt one to gather great 
armfuls of these trophies of the 
heights. Yet all these yield willing 
homage to the queen of the wild flow- 
ers, who reigns triumphant and un- 
equaled on the hillsides, the match- 
less copa de oro, the golden poppy 
(eschscholtzia Californica.) 


“The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills— 


Far up, far down, at every turn— 
What beggar hath not gold to burn?” 


—Joaquin Miller. 


Now comes the crest and summit of 
the year. About the first of May, the 
splendor reaches its zenith. The 
stream of life and beauty flows full 
to the very banks. The wild oats on 
the hills sway in the summer breeze. 
The bay takes on a more captivating 
sheen of blue. Above, below, around, 
all is perfection. The birds are in 
fullest-throated melody. In the ar- 
royos the great, gnarled, out-stretching 
live oaks have taken on a foliage as 
fresh as youth itself—age renewing 
its youth could not have a more per- 
fect symbol—the maples and the buck- 
eyes are clothed in richest raiment, 
the ceanothus has lighted its blue fires 
and sends back greetings to the sky. 
A day spent on the hills at this sea- 
son is the consummation of bliss and 
leaves one with a richer vision of life. 
Edward Rowland Sill has beautifully 
described it all—no, not all—in his 
poem, “‘Field Notes,” which he might 
better have called ““A Day on the De- 
lectable Mountains.” 

Enters now, gently, reverently, rest- 
fully, the decline of the year, the sea- 
son of the Gold. The wild oats and 
grass and flowers ripen and recline to 
Mother Earth. The scarlet bugler 
lifts its head above them, and the 
beautiful godetias adorn dry places 
with their satin sheen. The mimuli 
are still in bloom, and the wild asters 
and golden rod begin to appear. The 
atmosphere of ripeness and repose 
settles upon the landscape. The sun 
reigns supreme through cloudless days 
and transmutes everything into his 
own hue and likeness. Some of the 
fairest and most. characteristically 
Californian pictures of the year now 
appear. The blending of green and 
gold afforded by the oaks and laurels 
sets off the tawny hillsides and forms 
a harmony of which the eye never tires 
until the season of the Gold gives way 
to that of the returning Green. 
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Sham battle. 


YERBA BUENA ISLAND NAVAL 
TRAINING STATION 


~By Fred A. Hunt 


BOUT MIDWAY between San 
Francisco and Oakland, in the 
Bay of San Francisco, rises 
Yerba Buena (good herb) 
fsland, commonly, and inaccurately, 
known as Goat Island, where are lo- 
cated a light-house and fog-horn sta- 


- tion, a torpedo station (under the-juris- 


diction of the U. S. Army), a detach- 
ment of the U. S. Marine Corps, a 
‘ight-house dock where is kept a be- 
‘vildering array of buoys, nun buoys, 
whistling buoys, spars, etc., and the 
United States Naval Training Station. 
With the latter this article has its 
especial illuminative properties. 

Like a crouching lion are the 


outlines of Goat Island, and its bold 
headland makes a prominent feature 
of the magnificent topography of San 
Francisco Bay. Of its history earlier 


than the Civil War epoch, but little 


is known, save that the name Goat 
Island was given it because of the 
large herds of goats that were pas- 
tured there, and whose proprietors fur- 
nished milk and goat meat to the occu- 
pants of the settlements about the Bay. 
The primary military establishment on 
the Island was an infantry canton- 
ment, which, about 1870, was changed 
to an artillery post, and it so remained 
until all the buildings were destroyed 
by fire, when its general occupancy by 


3 


5 
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United States training ship Pensacola. | 


the government ceased, only the south- 


eastern end being utilized as the light- 


house station, and a small fraction of 
the northeastern extremity being de- 
voted to the housing of materials 
needed by the torpedo section of the 
Engineers’ Department. 

It appeared to be < matter of uncer- 
tainty among the government officials 
as to what would be the most feasible 
and practical use to put this prominent 
and advantageous site. Many propo- 
sals were made for its purchase from 
the governmert by private citizens and 
corporations, but they were all re- 
jected, and the United States main- 
tained what was generally character- 
ized as its useless tenure, until 1898, 
when it became a recognized fact that 
sailors for our navy were almost un- 
procurable, and the consequent need 
for a place where youths could be 
trained to man our war vessels impera- 
tive and urgent. Senator George C. 
Perkins had, through various sessions 
of Congress, urged the establishment 
of a training station, and in 1898, when 


the war clouds were densely gathering, 
such a station for the Pacific Coast was 


decided upon. On April 12, 1898, 


President Benjamin McKinley signed 
the executive order setting apart a 
goodly portion of Goat Island as a 
Naval Training Station, and officially 
designated the island as “Yerba Buena 
Island.” During that year, preliminary 
Surveys were made, plans drawn and 
prospecting for a’ water supply devel- 
oped; these being under the  super- 
vision of Civil Engineer Franklin C. 
Prindle, U. S. Navy, and Captain 
Francis W. Dickins, U. S. Navy, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, the latter, in October, 1898, per- 
sonally visiting Yerba Buena in con- 
nection with this duty. 

On March 25, 1899, Captain Henry 
Glass brought the Pensacola down 
from Mare Island Navy Yard, with 
five apprentices (who had been en- 
listed for a course of training as a 
nucleus for the new training school) 
and took command of the station. Ex- 
cavations were made, and an immense 
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1. Holding the regular sports on the island. 2. Boat drill. 3 Setting up 
exercises on the main field. 
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plaza, or training and drill ground, 
leveled, in the course of which an an- 
cient Indian cemetery was demolished 
that lay between the barracks and the 
officers’ quarters. Shortly thereafter, 
eight boys were under instructions in 
the formative process. Thereafter the 
growth of the institution was rapid. 

The first building to be placed under 
construction was the barracks; for 
their completion $74,000 had been ap- 
propriated, but the erection ultimately 
totaled $85,000. In this commodious 
edifice there is comfortable housing 
for five hundred apprentices, and the 
largest driJl hall (three hundred by 
sixty feet) on the Pacific Coast; the 
gallery around it is occupied by the 
hammocks of the lads who are becom- 
ing accustomed to the duties and rou- 
tine of naval life. Immediately after 
the erection of the barracks, officers’ 
quarters were built at an approximate 
cost of $100,000. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1899, there were at the station 
sixty-two youngsters, who were quar- 
tered on the Pensacola, pending the 
completion of the barracks. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1900, the barracks were com- 
pleted and accepted, and were for- 
mally occupied on February 2d of that 
year. On January 23d, the command- 
ant’s house was completed, and the of- 
ficers’ quarters on March 23d. In this 
fiscal year the training station mater- 
ially advanced in its work of “making”’ 
sailors, there being three hundred and 
ninety-two apprentices there, from 
various parts of the country. All of 
the apprentices must be Americans. 
As a Washington, D. C., despatch an- 
nounced: “American citizenship is to 
be an unbroken rule governing ll 
future enlistments in‘the naval service, 
and instructions to that effect have 
been sent to naval officers on recruit- 
ing duty in various parts of the coun- 
try and at the naval stations. The only 
departure from the rule will be in cer- 
tain cases of those enlisted as cooks, 
stewards and mess attendants, where 
foreigners, such as Japanese, are found 
to be of special value, added to which 
circumstances it has been found there 


are not enough Americans applying for 
these positions.” 

The third year showed an increase 
to five hundred and eighty-four ap- 
prentices, with a daily average of one 
hundred and ninety-six present; the 
absentees being on cruise, etc., under 
instruction. Of this aggregate, the 


Puget Sound district furnished thirty- 


seven. But the work and value of the 
Station was materially augmented this 
year by an order from the Bureau of 
Navigation that the Station should be 
utilized as an educational point for 
landsmen as well as apprentices; 
therefore, on September 15th, a ren- 
dezvous was instituted at San Fran- 
cisco and enlistments were taken at 
the Station and at Los Angeles, with 
the result that five hundred and ninety 
landsmen were instructed during the 
year; four hundred and twenty-nine of 
whom were sent to different ships on 


-the Pacific Station. This addition of 


landsmen made the total number of 
youths at the Station one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-four. 

From that time the Station has 
steadily increased in popularity, at- 
tendance and efficiency in the needful 
training work. On July 10, 1903, Rear- 
Admiral William H. Whiting took 
command of the Station, he being suc- 
ceeded in the fall of 1905 by Captain 
Charles P. Perkins, U. S. Navy. Under 
the direction of the commandant, Cap- 


tain C. A. Gove, the training station 


has progressed im prestige and recog- 
nized efficacy, so that its excellent 
reputation has been maintained, and 
in many instances improved upon. 
The routine of duty is naturally and 
necessarily comprehensive. Reveille 
6 a. m.; bath, 6:20; breakfast, 7 a. m.; 
inspection of underwear, 8 a. m; sick 
call, 8:30; at 9 quarters are sounded, 
and the battalion forms on the drill- 
ground in front of the barracks, at 
which time inspection is had, and woe 
is the portion of the slovenly or untidy 
attendant. At 9:25 the dismiss is 
sounded, and at 9:35 the bugle again 
assembles the lads for practical train- 
ing in the manual of arms, seamanship, 
signaling, schooling, gunnery, swim- 
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ming, compass instruction, boxing, etc. 
At 10:25 dismiss is sounded, and at 
10:35 once more they are assembled 
for instruction or drill (in both infan- 
try and artillery methods) until 11:20; 
from that time until 11:55 they are at 
liberty. At 11:30, ‘“‘mast” is held, 
when those who are reported as amen- 
able to punishment are arraigned be- 
fore the commandant, which is techni- 
cally known as “being brought to the 
mast.” At 11:55 mess formation finds 
them in ranks again, and in attend- 
ance at this duty they are always 
prompt. After mess, and until 1 p. m. 
they have liberty; at that hour drill is 
again taken up, lasting until 1:55. At 
2:10 they have their fourth period, 
and until 2:55, and at 3:10 p. m. they 
have their fifth, and last, period, last- 
ing until 4 p.m. Ai 4:05 p. m. they 
march to the bag-room and _= scrub 
clothes until 4:30 or 5 p. m., when 
they are at liberty until 5:25 p. m., 
when mess formation is again sounded 
for supper, and, after that pleasurable 
duty, the remainder of the naval day is 
their own, and until 8:40, when “‘ham- 
mocks” is sounded and the lads march 
to the gallery, hammocks slung and 
unlashed (everything is “tied” in the 
navy), and their respective occupants 
speedily in them. Then tattoo is 
sounded, followed shortly afterward 
by taps, and quietude reigns until 
reveille of the ensuing day. 

During their periods of rest or re- 
creation,’there are abundant opportuni- 
ties for the lads to amuse or profitably 
to enjoy themselves. There is an ex- 
cellent library of nearly six hundred 
volumes of standard works, as well as 
some fifty magazines and the daily 
papers from the principal Coast cities. 
In the library, school is also held, un- 
der the special supervision of the chap- 
lain. The library is also the general 
correspondence room. In appropriate 
localities are pool and billiard tables, 
boxing gloves, Indian clubs, punching 
bags and other gymnastic accessories, 
and for those of musical taste there is 
a piano that seldom lacks a performer, 
and then the lads who can sing, or 
think they can sing, make the environs 
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melodious or discorcant, as the case 
may be—but they amuse themselves, 
and others. There is a good orchestra 
and dramatic club, and a variety of 
enjoyable impromptu entertainments 
are continually being provided. Base- 
ball and football clubs of the Station 
have rendered good accounts of them- 
selves in contests with other teams. On 
Sundays divine service is held, where- 
at a very good choir takes a prominent 
and effective part. 

Necessarily, minute and scrupulous 
attention is paid to the physical train- 
ing of the lads, that they may be trans- 
formed from the stiff-jointed and 
drum-stick legged landsmen to the 
alert and supple man-o’-war’smen. 
Likewise is rigorous supervision exer- 
cised as to their moral education, for 
Uncle Sam wants men in his navy who 
have sound minds in sound bodies. 
And those who take pains to perfect 
themselves in their studies and instruc- 
tions provided—and for which the lads 
receive pay during their curriculum— 
discover themselves on the road to 
rapid promotion and remunerative 
positions—in which they have a life 
tenure until retired or pension—or ad- 
vanced to more responsible and better 
compensated rank. As the recruiting 
officer of the Station remarked: 
“There is no place, in any business or 
profession, where a boy who has no 
aptitude for special study, or the capa- 
bility for tireless application, can so 
rapidly advance as in the United 
States Navy; nor where the increasing © 
monetary compensation is so_ sure, 
swift and definite.” Unquestioning 
and implicit obedience is the corner- 
stone of the efficiency of the navy; it 
must be exacted—and it is. 


THE PENSACOLA. 

A prominent feature of the Station 
is the United States Receiving ship 
Pensacola, whose construction, to- 
gether with that of the Hartford, 
Brooklyn, Lancaster and Richmond, 
wes authorized by the Act of March 3, 
1857. These were among the first 
first-class screw  sloops-of-war, and 
were all of something over two thou- 
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sand tons burthen, about two hundred 
and fifty feet in length, forty-three feet 
beam and sixteen feet draught. The 
Hartford was Admiral! David Glasgow 
Farragut’s flagship at New Orleans 
and Mobile, while the Brooklyn, Rich- 
mond.and Pensacola were part of his 
squadron and participants in his not- 
able victories. The Pensacola was 
built at the Pensacola Navy Yard, 
Florida, from the designs of John Len- 
thall, and was completed just before 
the guns at Fort Sumter sounded 
around the world. From the Navy 
Yard she sailed for Washington to re- 
ceive her stores, armament and equip- 
ments, after which, about August 1, 
1861, she was put into commission un- 
der the command of Captain Henry 
W. Morris, with Lieutenant (now Rear- 
Admiral) Francis A. Roe, as executive 
officer. Shortly afterwards, the latter 
officer was ordered, with five hundred 
seamen, to occupy Fort Ellsworth, near 
Alexandria, and there remained, on the 
left of General George Brinton Mac- 
Clellan’s line, until the Army of the 
Potomac went to the Peninsula, when 
Lieutenant Roe, with his detachment, 
returned to the Pensacola. The vessel 
then started for her field of action as 
part of the fleet of Admiral Farragut, 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet be- 


ing honored guests aboard the warship, 


and so remained until the Rebel bat- 
teries along the Potomac were neared, 
when they disembarked and returned 
to Washington. 

Her passage down the Potomac 
River was an exciting and dangerous 
one, as the river was commanded (on 
the Virginia bank) for nine miles by 
a line of Confederate forts and bat- 
teries, whose strict orders were not to 
permit the passage of any vessel. Of 
these, the Pensacola ran the gantlet, 
and escaping serious injury, went to 
Hampton Roads, and then to the West 
Gulf blockading squadron, with Flag 
Officer Farragut on the Hartford, ar- 


}. Captain C..A. Gove, the com- 
mandant. 2. The church pennant, the 
only flag that ever flies over the Stars 
and Stripes. 
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Preparing for a holiday dinner. a 


riving off the Mississippi delta March turning to their posts, as the ship a 
7, 1862. The fleet assembled in the moved past, and reopened fire, when | 
lower river, and on April 24th went up the Pensacola stopped her way and 
the river, supported by Captain David again drove the gunners at the fort’s 
D. Porter’s mortar-boats, and partici- guns from their stations; the opposing 
pated in the action at Forts Jackson force being at such short range that 
and St. Philip, the iatter guarding the their vivid, profane vocabulary was 
north, the former the south bank of the easily audible one to the other. Then 
river. Captain Bailey led the “Column the Pensacola veered off to mid-river, 
of the Red” in the Cayuga, closely fol- and her guns thus no longer training 
lowed by Captain Morris with the Pen- on the fort, the Confederates venge- 
sacola. The armament of the latter fully riddled the Pensacola with a 
comprised one eleven-inch and one quartering fire. The vessel was shortly | 
twenty-inch smooth-bore gun, one one- afterward charged by the rebel ram | Si 
hundred, and one eighty pounder rifled Manassas, the ram being skillfully —_— 
gun, and two twelvepound howitzers, eluded by Lieutenant Roe, who was on _ 
in addition to her broadside batteries. the bridge of the Pensacola, and who | 
As the “Column of the Red” ap- gave the Manassas a broadside as she 
proached Fort St. Philip, its desig- passed that punctured the shell and | 
nated point of attack, the Pensacola _ carried away her flagstaff. Meanwhile 

opened with her starboard broadside, the Hartford had run aground in try- 

and compelled the gunners on the bar- ing to avoid a fire-raft, which was 

bette battery to fly to cover, shortly re- pushed up against her, and in a short 
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time the Hartford’s port side was blaz- 
ing half-way to the tops; the flames 
subsequently were extinguished with- 
out any cessation in the fire of the 
ship’s guns. 


The morning revealed a scene of 


wrack and desolation. Many disman- 
tled vessels of the enemy’s fleet floated 
clumsily down the river, while several 
of Farragut’s ships were more or less 
disabled, three of them being unable 
to advance five miles up the river to 
the quarantine. station, where the fleet 
made its rendezvous. In the contest 
the Pensacola had four men killed and 
. thirty-three wounded, and _ suffered 
much damage to her hull and rigging. 

On April 25th, Farragut sailed up 
the river—the Pensacola being an in- 
teger of the squadron—and engaged 


and silenced the batteries at Chalmette 


and receiving the surrender of New 
Orleans ‘Nowelle Orleans) on his ar- 
rival. Two days subsequently, Forts 
_ Jackson and St. Philip lowered the 
_Stars and Bars. On the arrival of 
General Benjamin Franklin Butler 
(yclept “Spoons” Butler) and his com- 
mand, Admiral Farragut refitted his 
fleet for an advance up the Mississippi 
to Vicksburg, there to effect a junction 
with Commodore Davis’ Mississippi 
squadron. Being too severely injured 
to accompany the Admiral, the Pensa- 
cola was sent to the marine docks for 
repairs. These being completed, she 


remained on duty in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for two years, occasionally serving 
as flagship for the squadron. 

After the Civil War the Pensacola 
was thoroughly. repaired and refitted, 
and, under the command of Captain 
in August, 


John L. Worden, 1866, 


sailed for the Pacific Ocean, remaining 
here, usually as the flagship, until the 
latter part of 1883, when she again 
went to the Atlantic under the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Henry Erben. Once 
mcre she underwent repairing and re- 
fitting at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and 
was commissioned for duty as the flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Samuel R. 
Franklin, and under the command of 
Captain George Dewey. On her re- 
turn from European duty, she was sent 
on a special trip to Africa, and was 
then again transferred to the Pacific, 
and on March 25, 1899, was brought 
from Mare Island Navy Yard by Cap- . 
tain (afterwards Rear-Admiral) Henry 
Glass to Yerba Buena, and anchored 
in the bight (where she now is) be- 
fore the training station, the command 
whereof being then taken over by 
Captain Glass. 

Relative to the Pensacola, Admiral 
Dewey wrote: “My great interest in 
the Pensacola is not due alone to the 
fact that I commanded her for three 
years, but dates back to the Civil War 
days when, in the famous river fight | 
below New Orleans, I was attached to 
the frigate Mississippi, which was im- 
mediately astern of the Pensacola, our 
bowsprit almost over her top sail. Be- 
cause of our close proximity, the most 
friendly feeling existed between the 
officers and crews of the two ships. 
* * * During my command of her, I 
took some trouble to learn the meaning 
of the word: Pensacola, and learned 
that its original Indian meaning was 


of plenty.’ Evidently this signi- 


ficance was known to the builders of 
the ship, as her gangway headboards 
were carved with the ‘horn of plenty.’ ” 
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Bird’s-eye view of a western section of San Francisco. 


OUR EXPECTANT HOSTESS 


(San Francisco, the city that will receive and entertain the streams of 
visitors from all parts of the world during the period . the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition, 1915.) 


By Helen Lockwood Coffin 


F ALL the sisterhood of Ameri- 
can cities, San Francisco is the 
busiest just now. She is set- 

| ting her house in order and 
getting ready for company. It is no 
ordinary spring upheaval which occu- 
pies her attention. She is building ad- 
ditions, making alterations in the liv- 
ing room, extending the dining’ room, 
modernizing the kitchen, and “land- 
-scaping” the grounds. She cannot 
take a day off to do it in, either, but 
must keep to her regular routine of 
three meals a day, send her children 
to school, and her “‘men folk” to work. 

Then, too, she is continually practic- 
ing her vocation as hostess. Each 
day brings guests—important ones, 
too, capitalists whom she desires to 
interest to the point of investment, 
and whose interest waits on appetite. 
For the ultimate company for whom 
San Francisco is getting ready is no 
more nor less than the World at Large, 
and these transients are the advance 
guard, sent to spy out the land. 

It is a queer sort of house this sis- 


ter has, built after an original plan of 
her own. It is rambling, hap-hazard, 
upstairs and down, full of unexpected 
turns and mysterious corners and se- 
cret passages. The main hall runs on 
the “bias” through the center, with 
corridors branching off in a maze on 
either side. The whole thing is set 
on a corner lot, with all four sides open 
to the world, and yet there are only 
two entrances, a front and a_ side. 
Through these, most formally and 
politely, must all guests and even the 
family enter and depart. There is 
a fence of water, breaker-high and 
dangerous, to protect the grounds from 
trespassers. But once within the gates 
the hostess blows away conventionali- 
ties with a breeziness that is quite 
characteristic. 

For hers is the breeziest house in 
the world. Good ventilation is one 
of her hobbies, and if one cared to 
pick flaws in the plan of her house, 
this is a good place to begin. In the 
raw fog of a gray afternoon there is 
almost too much ventilation, and one 
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is tempted to slam down the win- 
dows. But there are no windows. And 
next morning, when the sun comes out 
warm and bright, and the breeze has 
dozed down to a mere whisper, the 
most shivery guest of the night before 
has only the warmest praise for a 
hostess who has no roof but the sky, 
no walls but the atmosphere. 

The ridiculous little bit of a ther- 
mometer which she uses only regis- 


ters the ten degrees between fifty and 


sixty. Having no need for any other 
figures, she has, in an unusual spasm 
of economy, done away with them. 
Never can you keep calendar by the 
feel of the weather out here. July 
Fourth and January First frequently 
register the same degree. Every day 
is an outdoor day, and family and 
guests live in the open, their faces 
show it—they are tanned and rosy 
and fresh. They play all the outdoor 
games the world has ever known, and 
every new one as soon as it is in- 
vented. They play everywhere—in 
and on the ocean, up the mountains, 
in the parks, over the smooth roads. 
No small part of this sister’s time is 
taken up with the planning and equip- 
ping of courts and links, and yachts 
and speedways. Those are direct re- 
sults of the life outdoors, and then 
there are also by-products. 

One of these is hunger, and another 
hobby of this hostess is the guests’ 
dining rooms. Instead of just one, 
there are nobody knows how many. 
Some hoary statistician from the East 
began to count the collection. He got 
as far as the forty-fourth, after the 
two thousandth, and then he lost count. 
Once, another man of methodical bent 
tried to classify them according to 
nationality. French, Spanish, Mexi- 
can, Chinese, Japanese, American, 
Bohemian—he got that far and then 
stopped, not because there were no 
more to count, but because for the mo- 
ment he could think of no more 
nationalities. Each public dining room 
has its name, not a name that means 
anything special, but just one that is 
tagged: to it, as children will do in 


play. 
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During the feast there is music. 
That is another hobby of the hostess,. 
and everything that is done in her 
house is done to music. They eat. 
to it, sleep to it, work to it, play to it. 
The tiniest cafeteria has its orchestra,. 
as surely as its baked beans and mac- 
caroni. Orchestrions keep the wait- 
ing throngs in the Ferry Building 
sweet tempered until their ships come 
in. You can take your choice of music 
—a phonograph or a pipe organ; rag- 
time or a symphony concert, musical 
comedy or a grand opera. Listen to 
whatever you please, all kinds are 
provided. You set the pace, and what 
you want you can have. 

That’s the sort of a hostess she is: 
her house is Liberty Hall. She keeps 
a ““weather eye” out to see what is 
your desire, provides the ways and 
means, and then slips away into the 
background. That’s the tantalizing 
charm of her. Seeking her is like 
playing a game of Blind Man’s Buff 
with Alice in Wonderland. You can- 
not put your finger on her, and yet 
you know she is right there, for all 
about you the unblinded are shouting: 
“That’s San Francisco!” Sometimes. 
it’s a breeze that saucily lifts a man’s 
hat and whirls it away. As he runs 
after it, he says: ‘“That’s San Fran- 
cisco!”” Sometimes it is a shout of 
laughter, rising spontaneously from 
the passing crowd. “Hear that?” 
smiles somebody at you. “That’s 
San Francisco!” Again, it is some- 
body getting up bravely after a bad 
fall, and dancing away as if unhurt. 
“What do you know about that?” they 
ask you proudly. And you, having 
learned the game by this time, reply: 
“That is San Francisco!” 

That is the lure of this city, al- 
ways to lead you on, making you try 
to find her, chasing after her up the 
hill and down, out to sea and in again, 
to give you always and everywhere a 
hint of her, but never the Lady her- 
self. There is nothing more tangible 
than a mischievous breeze, a bit of 
gay laughter, a sunbeam, a faith that 
moves mountains, a supreme bravery 
that dares to begin again. And yet, 
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San Francisco Exposition, 1858. (From an old print made at the time.) 


how people love her—as she was, as 
she is, and as she is to be again. They 
are homesick for her when they go 
away, their eyes soften when they 
hear her name. They cast their for- 
tunes in with her, and win or lose with 
her. Her little faults and manner- 
isms, her jewels, her gowns, her fra- 
grances—not one would they have 
changed. They try to tell you why 
they love her, but they can’t. “San 


! 


Francisco is different,’ they begin, 


', and let it go at that. It is a rule of 


the game not to tell, you must find 
out for yourself—and by experience. 
The enticement begins with the fer- 
ries. Instead of coming with a rush 
of cinders and dirt into a crowded and 
still dirtier station, San Francisco 
takes the tired Overlander into a 
clean and quiet ferry boat, and gives 
him a delightful and refreshing ride 


San Francisco Exposition, 1860. 
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night illumination. 
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over the sparkling bay. The boat it- 
self is restful, plenty of room _ to 
stretch in after the narrow confines of 
the Pullman; comfortable seats fore 
and aft, with good salt air to breathe 
and creature comforts of grill and 
“‘shine” for those so disposed. To be- 
guile the time, she unrolls her scenery 
and lets him look at the pictures. Her 
particular “treat” is to use the Golden 
Gate as a frame and exhibit to him 


some charming marine views therein. 
Or if he is more of a merchant than 


an artist, she shows him her ships and 


‘wharves; for the warrior she has bat- 


tle-ships, a navy yard, and a govern- 


ment military prison, with the prom- 


ise of more. She is true from the 


very beginning to her motto of “Every 
man to his taste.” There is a variety 
and spice in the life of her bay, moun- 


tains in the background, cities and 
towns grouped picturesquely along the 
shores, lights and life and buoyancy, 
people from everywhere in the garb 
they wear when at home. And al- 
ways beckoning is the goal of the 
Ferry Building, wide at the base and 
slender-towered, with the cabalistic 
symbols “1915” blazoned in lights by 
night and in white letters by day, for 
those who sail to read. 

It is a wise and clever move to pre- 


‘cede the rush and confusion of the 


Ferry Building with that quiet, re- 


freshing trip across the bay. Every- 


body who goes or comes to the city 
must perforce make highway of the 
ferries. There are 700,000 people in 
a radius of twenty miles from the City 
Hall who do not live in San Fran- 
cisco. The three home towns of Ala- 
meda, Berkeley and Oakland, shelter 
about 250,000 of these. Counting five 
to the average family, and one of the 
five a wage-earner, in the big city, 
gives a regular army of 50,000 passing 
through the Ferry Building twice each 
day. Remember that this is a tourist’s 
country, and add them to the num- 
ber; add also the wives, mothers, 


sweethearts and babies—the irregu- 


lar commuters—and you may have 
some faint conception of a _ Ferry 
Building crowd. The upper decks of 


the ferries are connected by “moat 
and drawbridge” with the upper floor 
of the building, so that the throngs 
pour in and out, upstairs and down, 
at the same time. One end of the long 
structure is Santa Fe; one is Southern 
Pacific; in the middle are the locals. 
Gateways by the dozens are labeled. 
with the names of all the towns and 
cities in the vicinity, with now and 
then an “Overland.” Flowers are for 
sale everywhere, and not only flowers, 


‘but packages of seeds. There is a re- 


ceptacle where those so minded may 
deposit flower gifts for the hospitals. 
It is a fragrant welcome San Fran- 
cisco gives her guests. Upstairs are 
the exhibition rooms of the California 
Deveiopment Board, more flowers, and 
fruits, and trees, a country fair in it- 
self. Another long corridor is filled 
with mineral specimens. It is quite 
conceivable that many a _ country 
cousin, bound for the Fair of 1915, 
will become side-tracked in the upper 
rooms of the Ferry Building and go 
home contented, assured that he has 
seen the Only Fair, the Biggest and 
Greatest, and all there is of it. 

Outside, the Ferry Building empties 
its crowds directly and precipitately 
upon the sidewalk. All of the cars in 
the city, except a few  cross-lines, 
swing around the circle just outside 
this walk. You are supposed _ to 
know where you are going, how to 
get there, and when to get off. Woe 
upon you if you ask a question! That 
stamps you immediately as not being 
a “Native Son,” and beyond that dis- 
grace there are no depths to go. One 
of the first things San Francisco does 
to a stranger is to develop, or create, 
a pride in his birthplace. In self- 
defense, the alien at once proves up 
as a Native Son of Somewhere, and 
joins the Pennsylvania Club or the 
Illinois Club, or whichever he calls his 
own, and begins hurrahing for its corn, 
or its coal, or its scenery, or whatever 
it has that he can be proud of; he has 
to “blow his own horn,” and blow it 
long and loud. San Francisco is too 
busy with her own to help him, even 
with one blast. 
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Liberty Hall has its drawbacks, 
just at first. ‘Nobody knows, nobody 
cares,” where you go, or what you do, 
or how you get there. Until you 
learn not to ask questions, there are 
many hard bumps ahead of you. Once 


I had to go to Berkeley for the first 


time. It was not my fault, only my 
misfortune, that I had never been be- 
fore, and I was conscious of deserving 
some credit for making good the de- 
ficiency at the earliest opportunity. I 
hunted up a gate marked “Berkeley,” 
and tried to pass through. A crabbed 
tickét-taker growled: ‘“‘Where’s your 
ticket 

Of course I didn’t know where it 
was, and he growled again: “Git it, 
can’t you? And don’t delay traffic!” 
When I found a local window where 
people were buying tickets, I asked 
the man in charge how much it was 
to Berkeley, and he snapped: “Same 
as it always was!” I tried to explain 
that this was my first offense, but he 
was so cross I gave it up. Ask one 
of the conductors of a waiting street 
car: “Does.this car go to—” and he 
interrupts by shouting: ‘“‘All aboard,” 
grabs you by the arm, hauls you up 
the steps, and extracts the exact fare 
from you. 

“Exact fare!” What an imp of 
Satan is the elusive nickel, diving 
down into the most inaccessible parts 
of the handbag and refusing to betray 
its whereabouts, while the conductor 
stands impatient with one hand on the 
cord of the cash register and the other 
outspread for your fare, and all the 
Native Sons, with their fares ready, 
wait behind you and throng the steps 
and impede traffic. And no sooner do 


you find the nickel and crowd into the . 


car than it is time to get off. This is 
as full of excitement as getting on. 
All the cars go up Market street, at 
least for enough blocks to make con- 
fusion and danger. Market street is 
the main hall in this sister’s house 
which I mentioned a while back, and 
the one cut on the “diagonal.” The 
car tracks are in the middle of this 
very wide street. On either side is 


the usual city traffic. Somebody spent 


a day counting the traffic once: 19,106 
vehicles passed that day, and 3,826 
were electric cars. He didn’t count 
the people on foot. Nor did he take 
notice of the singular custom the 
streets have of grouping socially to- 
gether on a corner when they come 
‘“‘a-biasing” across Market street, three 
or four in a bunch. You never can 
tell where anything is going when it 
turns a corner. Nobody but a Native 
Son can cross the street in dignity and 
order. He swings along, under the 
nose of this horse, just behind that 
touring car, rubbing shoulders with 
two or three dray horses. It takes 
more than a bevy of streets to discon- 
cert him. Even the riveting machines 
and steam pile drivers, which are busy | 
in every block, do not upset him. He 
has plenty of time to watch them, 
stopping right in the middle of traf- 
fic to see how things are doing. 

He loves each rasp of the rivet, or 
he is no loyal San Franciscan. He 
overflows to the merest stranger: ‘“‘Six 
years ago this was nothing but ruins 
—now look at it! Fine business— 
eh P” 

It is fine business! Never can you 
get even with a Native Son by pretend- 
ing that it isn’t. The only way to em- 
barrass him is to ask him something 
about his city that he doesn’t know. 
After some experimenting, I have 
found an efficient and dependable 
weapon. I simply ask him to please 
direct me to the Public Library. In- 
variably he says: ‘“What’s. that?” 
Then he wrinkles his brow, shakes his 
head, and finally confesses: ‘“You’ve 
got me! Sure! Of course, there is 
one somewhere, but blest if I know 
where!” And off he goes. So great, 
I may remark in passing, is the educa- 
tional influence of a public library. 
Another equally efficient weapon is to 
ask to be directed to a. church—any 
church. Armed with these two ques- 
tions, I dare face any crowd of 
Natives. 

Once I found a street-car conduc- 
tor who was different, but he was a 


Native Son of Ireland, with a bit of. 


the blarney still about him, and a big, 
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warm heart under his uniform. Usu- 
ally, if you ask a conductor if his car 
goes through an interesting part of the 
city he growls: “How do I know? I 
ain’t doing this for my health.” But 
this one! He—by the way, he wasn’t 
a conductor, only a motorman—he 
lifted his cap from a thatch of the red- 
dest kind of curls and said: “If it’s 
sights ye want, ye’ll be afther comin’ 


wid me.” His car is one of the tiniest, ° 


as if “sights” were not attracting the 
biggest crowds yet in San Francisco. 
A sign almost as big as the car itself 
sets forth enticingly such destinations 
as “The Beaches,” “The Presidio.” A 
typical Western street car this, with 
a small enclosed space in the middle 
and the ends open, the seats in these 
open ends facing the street, and up 
two steps from the road. The motor- 
man has a narrow camping ground in 
an aisle between the backs of the 
seats at the front end, and we sat near 
him on what he told us was “the foin- 
est side for to see.” There’s a spice 
of danger in these seats—nothing to 
hold on by, only two steps between 
you and the pavement, and the trip is 
a series of mad dashes down steep 
hills and a leisurely crawling up 
steeper ones, varied now and then by 
sudden and unexpected turning of 
corners. 

For a few blocks we went through 
the market section, then through Italy, 
touching a corner of China. We 
frankly found this interesting, and 
thereby disappointed the motorman. 
“Just you wait,” he prophesied. “Keep 
your eyes glued straight ahead of you 
and you'll see something.” Keeping 
glued to something sounded safe and 
encouraging in this uphill, downhill, 
nothing to hang onto trip, so we 
meekly did as we were bid. And then 
suddenly our eyes beheld the Glory. 
We came upon it at the top of a hill. 
Below us was spread the bay, and 
through the Golden Gate frame was 
also a glimpse of the “real” ocean. 
Along the shore was “The Most Won- 
derful, Largest, Greatest, and Most 
Beautiful International Exhibition 
Ever Held in Any Country’”—in em- 


bryo. Just now it is only a wide strip 
of 600 acres of salt marsh, being filled 
in rapidly by prosaic and noisy 
dredges. ‘“‘There’s the site. Right 
forninst ye!”’ pcinted the motorman, 
dramatically. It was on the tip of our 
tongues to exclaim that that wasn’t the 
sort of a sight we meant. Then our 
eyes caught the wide reach of waters 
and back of it the mountains, at our 
feet tier after tier of streets, tumbling 
down into the water in a picturesque 
scramble, and over it all the sparkle 
of the brightest, warmest sunshine that 
ever danced over the world. From 
there on out to the Presidio our souls 
were fed with beauty. | 
There is beauty in the Presidio, too, 
but one forgets that in the face of so 
much more. serious ‘considerations. 
Beats there a heart so dead that it does 
not quicken to martial music? The 
most peaceful little mouse in the world 
carries her heart in her throat when a 


_real soldier goes by. And the Presidio 


woods are full of them; it is the largest 
military reservation within the city 
limits in the country. In these khaki 
and olive-green days a soldier does not 
look particularly inspiring or roman- 
tic, or even very brave. He is of the 
earth earthy, and his business is only 
a trite and mechanical part of the 


_day’s work. Still, there is a thrill in 


watching the khaki-clad sentinel at 
the Presidio patrol his beat with his 
gun over his shoulder, ready for war. 
War! That seems the furtherest pos- 
sible remove from this placid place, 


~ with the sunny outlook over the ocean. 


And yet those laughing waters cover 
the most formidable fortifications. 
San Francisco boasts of being the best 


fortified city in the country. There is 
the Navy Yard, too, you know, down 


on Mare Island. 

“Fortified against what?” you ask, 
scanning the horizon for an enemy. 
And somebody, of course, will tell you, 
“Against the Yellow Peril.” They are 
more afraid of that out here than they 
are of germs. You begin to wonder 
what the Yellow Peril really is, and the 
next thing you do is to go down to 


Chinatown and find out. As this is 
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the largest Chinese settlement in the 
United States, it is, of course, the best 
place to study the Peril, short of China 


itself. Chinatown occupies one of the. 


most attractive and valuable sites in 
the city, to the chagrin of typical San 
Franciscans, who want the best of 
everything for themselves. And 
Chinatown they cannot have, for the 
Chinese have read their title clear, and 
not even an earthquake can loosen 
their hold on it. In Chinatown are 
many hints of an older, higher civili- 
zation than ours. Watch the women in 
their native dresses, convenient and 
comfortable trousers and trig little hip- 
length coats, trimmed with braid in 
military fashion; hair sleekly oiled and 
ornamented with pins and combs, but 
no hat monstrosities. They trot around 
on normal-sized feet and shop for 
‘their families with despatch and an 
air of comfort which puts our fussy 
and fashionable skirtings, hats and 
shoes in the barbarian class. Their 
babies are round-faced, roly-poly pic- 
tures of perfect health, free from ade- 
noids and anemia and nerves gone 
wrong. Their men move around on 
quiet, slippered feet as if stirring up 
trouble was the last thought they had. 
Underground, of course, things are dif- 
ferent, but even then 

There is another underground peril 
of which nobody speaks, but of which 
there is continual thought. It is the 
sort cf peril against which there are no 
fortifications. A few years ago it arose 
in its might and worked havoc un- 
thinkable. But nobody names it. To- 
day they speak of “the fire,” those a 
bit braver mention “the great disas- 
ter.” They have done all they can 
to prevent its return. At regular and 
frequent intervals, reserve reservoirs 
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of water from the ocean afe to be 
found at the street intersections, each 
reservoir outlined on the pavement 
with red brick. There are one hun- 
dred of these cisterns, each with a 
capacity of 75,000 gallons. There are 
also ninety-three miles of pipe for a 
high-pressure system, two fire-boats, 
two storage reservoirs on the highest 
point in the city, and two salt-water 
pumping stations. ‘‘Never again can 
anything cut off the water supply,” 
they tell us. All of the new buildings 
are fire-proof and modern, built with 
particular care to withstand the shock 


of another “disaster.” Barring a few 


twisted wires here and there, several 
untouched ruins up on California 
street, and now and then a forsaken 


lot keeping guard over its dead memo- 


ries, there are no records of that April 
day seven years ago. | 

No visible, tangible records, no ref- 
erence to it in the talk of the day; 
everybody is forgetting it as fast as 
they can. If you look closely, you can 
see how tightly they have set their 
teeth to keep from talking of it, how 


grim and determined they are not to — 


remember. I think that is what makes 
these people so gruff and impatient 
with those who ask questions: they 
are afraid they will break in on this 
hallowed ground. Then, too, there is 
a nervous shock in such an experience, 
and it takes time to recuperate. And 
again, they come of sturdy stock that 
is not used to crying when hurt, and 
does not quite know how to take sym- 
pathy. So they make a hard little shell 


for defense and pretend they don’t 


care—they sing and laugh and play 
and dance. ‘For to-morrow they die!” 
No! Because yesterday they died, 
and To-day they are alive again! 
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THE OUTLAW TRAIL 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


from Utah southeast on down 

across New Mexico to the far 

sanctuary of the Pecos and the 
lower Rio Grande: an historic, if ill- 
begotten byway of over a_ thousand 
miles. 

Only a mere bridle-path, faintly 
hoof-marked, was the old trail at its 
best, devious and winding, yet even 
cunningly lessening the distance be- 
tween two points—the point of de- 
parture, fearfully behind, and _ the 
point of arrival, 
Scarcely even a bridle-path, in many 
of those better places, is the old trail 
to-day. For it is, as a rule, neglécted, 
and Time and Nature together are ob- 
literating it and its secrets. 

However, this morning of April, 
1910, it awakened in its most lonely 
recesses to a new sensation; upon the 
abandoned wood road forming one link 
—between Burrows’ Hole and . the 
Frenchman’s cabin-—was lying, lax 
and motionless, a woman. 

Through a cleft of the timber the 
sun shone down upon her. A pine- 
squirrel scolded at her, striped chip- 
munks scurried past her. A’ white 
horse, saddled and bridled, cropping 
the scant grass of the roadside, grazed 
near her. But in her khaki skirt and 
blouse, and high-laced boots, with red 
kerchief about her throat, gauntlets 
upon hands, hat gone, she lay,cuddled 
and inert where thrown. Her hair was 
of pure olonde—fluffy and golden; her 
complexion, while fair and _ tinted, 
showed that her face was accustomed 
to the sun, which aroused her not. 

The old trail was being awarded 
other touches of human life, for far- 
ther up were riding on. down through 


[es OLD Outlaw Trail leads 


hopefully before. 


the timber, approaching the spot ot 
the woman, two men. 

A Westerner probably would notice 
first the horses—their color, style and 
marks. The one was a long-legged, 
high-shouldered bay, with blazed fore- 
head and left fore-foot white; brand, 
quarter circle D on the left hip, a KP 
on the left shoulder. The other horse | 
was a fly-bitten roan, lean but chunky; 
brand, a diamond and a Bar U on the 
right shoulder, with ear-mark of a 
swallow-fork. As for the riders, by his 
weather-worn face and stooped poise 
the man on the bay was well past his 
prime. A black hat, slouched and 
stained, was upon his head, a black 
shirt was open at the throat, dusty 
jeans and rusty boots completed his 
attire. His wrinkled leathery visage 
was drawn and tired, his eyes were 
bloodshot from the dust and fatigue. . 
The man on the roan was much 
younger, and was swarthy, with the 
intensely black eyes and the thin mus- 
tache as black, of the type. He pre- 
sented the broad-brimmed, straight- 
brimmed, leather-bound hat, the ban- 
danna handkerchief loosely knotted, 
the checkered shirt, the brass-studded 
chaps, the high-heeled boots of the 
cow-puncher. 

From the cartridge belt of the elder 
dangled a six-shooter; the younger ap- 
parently was unarmed. They rode 
steadily and hard, at trot and fast 
walk. It looked as though the old 


days of the outlaw trail had revived. 


“You know it?” asked the younger 
man. 


“Know it!” The elder spat, and 


wiped his lips and ‘scraggly gray mus- 
tache with the back of his hand. “You 
are right, I know it. 


It’s a trail that 
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a man who has rode it never forgets. 
No, not if he’s rode it as I’ve rode it 


once or twice, with a posse close be- . 


hind.” 

“When was the last time, Ben ?”’ in- 
vited the other, casually. 

The elder glanced at him sidewise, 
with a dart of suspicion. 

“There are some things I don’t re- 
member,” he said, “and some things 
I do.” 

The other laughed easily. 

“One of which is the trail, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t expect to ride 


it again, this way: but I remember ~ 


“A fellow never can tell what he’ll 
do.” 

“No. But the outlaw trail only has 
the one ending, my boy, if you foller 
it long enough. Better men than you 
or I have pushed a hoss over this trail 
with gun loose and eyes in the back 
of their head, making for the Pecos; 
and what was the end? Why, bullet, 
knife or rope. That’s the end of the 
outlaw trail to the man who rides it 
too fur. And what too fur is you 
don’t know till you get there. Then 
you know mighty quick.” 

“You’re a cheerful campanero,” re- 
torted the younger, with half a laugh, 
half a sneer. ‘“‘What’s the matter with 


your Afraid of this sheriff of Rico? 


Who’s he, anyhow 

“Her Bah! They say he loves to 
play the lone hand, but that breed’s 
petered out. We'll never see him. 
There’s the law, though; and the law 
never quits. If it ain’t the law of man 
it’s the law of God. When you’ve 
lived the time I have, you'll know it, 
too.” 

“Well, there’s many a good buck 
dies. But you’ve been over the trail 
before, and you’re going over it again. 
I savvy that much. Where are we?” 

“A third of the way to the French- 
man’s cabin. We can make that by 
dark. Then the trail swings to the 
east, and forty-eight hours more ought 
to put us in the Glorietta country, 
where all the sheriffs ’twixt Denver 
and the coast couldn’: find us.” 

“It’s the border for me,” quoth the 


younger. “Or mebbe South America. 
I’m told a boss vaquero gets big 
money down there. The cow-puncher 
is played out up here, same as the 
hold-up. This is my first and last trip 


over the trail.” 


“There’s always a first trip and a 
last,” responded the other, gloomily. 
“And sometimes they ain’t much sepa- 
rated, either.” . 

The younger scowled upon him. 

“You are cheerful, to show a man 
out. There’s twenty thousand to 
divide. Brace up.” 

Conversation lapsed. The younger 
man hummed, with enforced light- 
heartedness: 


“The sheriff followed hard and fast, a 
muy hombre he, 

He had .a posse at his back, a rifle 
at his knee; 

But when we turned our sixes loose 
we let the sheriff know 

It took a Jim Dandy to bring us from 
Mexico.” 


As he sang, mutteringly, his roving 
black eyes gazed sharply right and 
left, and occasionally he glanced be- 
hind. He sat his roan -lithely and 
straightly, vigilant in this bearing, also 
—and about him was a certain wild, 
Picturesque attractiveness. But his 
companion, old and stolid, and pro- 
saic in garb, rode mechanically, as if 
interested in only the trail before, and 
a destination. 

The trail was but a faint line wind- 
ing through the timber and down the 
slope from the pass above. Young 
pines, twenty inches high, had sprung 
up, interrupting evidence that it was 
a route long untraversed. At the bot- 
tom of the slope, where the trail 
merged with the wood road link, turn- 
ing in the elder rider reined back 
sharply, and by sudden halt, 
halted his partner also. 

“It’s a woman, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. Got throwed. There’s her 
hoss.” 

“These are her tracks, I reckon. Go 
ahead—I’ll cover you.” 

The older man rode slowly forward, 


a 


— 
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alert; he stopped beside the lax form 
and waved his hand back at his com- 
panion. 

“Come along,” he called. 

The other joined. him, and together 
they sat, for a moment, gazing curi- 
ously down upon the crumpled khaki. 

“Hurt 

“Just fainted, looks like.”’ 

The younger swuny from the saddle, 
and dropped his lines. 

“What you going to do?” 

“Bring her to. Why? You wouldn’t 
leave her this way, would you?” 

“T sure would,” answered the elder, 
grimly. “She'll come to, of herself; 
somebody’ll find her that can tend to 
her better than us. We can’t stop for 
her. And it may bea trap. Climb on; 
let’s get out.” 

“It ain’t a trap; it’s a sure faint, all 
right,” quoth the younger. “The hoss 
throwed her. She’s a good looker, too. 
I’ll just put her in the shade, anyway. 
Say—she is pretty, ain’t she!” 

The elder clambered' grudgingly 
down. 

“We'll put her in the shade, but we 
won't stay. I'll help carry her over. 
That’s all. Grab her feet.” 

But at the first tcuch, the woman 
opened her eyes and stared upwards 
into abashed faces. They were round, 
blue eyes, innocent and appealing, 
distinctively feminine. 

“Oh!” she sighed. She struggled, 
and sat erect. “Who are you? What 
are you doing?” 

The younger man swept off his hat 
with a free, gallant gesture, and 
showed white teeth as with bold eyes 
he surveyed, admiringly, yet inso- 
lently, her mantled, bewildered coun- 
tenance. The older man vented a 
grunt of distaste. 3 

“Your hoss throwed you, didn’t he? 
There he is, and here we found you. 
There’s nothing to be scared of. Ain’t 
hurt, are you? We were going to 
carry you over into the shade. Ready 
to be lifted ?” 

“No; I don’t think I’m hurt,” she 
said, tentatively stirring—and with 


womanly intuition removing a glove to 
finger her hair. 


“I must have fainted. 


knowledged. brightly; and 


I remember pitching out of the sad- 
dle, and that’s all.” 

“Hoss run away?” queried the 
younger man, his smile and mien still 
insolent, while ingratiating. 

“Yes. Something frightened him. 

“TI believe he smelt a bear. He ran 
in here, and by that time I was so 
weak I fell off.” 

“Where might you be coming from, 
ma’am ?” inquired the older man. 

“From Placerton.” She essayed to 
stand; the younger man _ promptly 
helped her up. “Thank you,” she ac- 
she con- 
tinued: “I was going down to Red 
200. 

“Mebbe you’d rather go along with | 
us, then,” suggested the young man, 
his gaze bolder, enkindled by her fig- 
ure as she stood. 

“Shut up,” growled his partner. 
“What’s ailing you? This is no time 
for fooling.” 

Her eyes had widened, startled. 

“With you ?” she ctammered. “Why, 
are you going to Red Top, too ?”’ 

“Sure,” responded the younger man, 
readily. “I'll just ketch your hoss and 
we'll be off, if you can ride. How 
about it?” 

“W-well ” she faltered, hesi- 
tantly. She glanced from one to the 
other; her color heightened; she 
laughed nervously. “I don’t know 
where my hat is. Back on the trail 
somewhere.” 

“Never mind your hat, when you 
have hair iike that.” ae: 

The older man followed the speaker 
to the woman’s horse, which had wan- 
dered. 

“You fool,” he grumbled. “Leave 
her be. We don’t want no woman. 
What’s ailing you? We got to reach 
the Frenchman’s cabin by dark. She 
can find Red Top for herself; and if 
she can’t, she can go back to Placer- 
ton. This trail don’t hit either of ’em, 
and I’m damned glad, too.” 

“So am I,” answered the other, suc- 
cinctly. 

“You mean you’re going to take her, 
just the same ?” 

“Sure.” And he 


added, signifi- 
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cantly: “‘She’s seen us, now—and she 
is too pretty to leave, anyhow. Not for 
no sheriff to pick up.” 

“I don’t care about her prettiness. 
But there’s more than one way to stop 
her mouth besides taking her with 

“Not for me,” laughed the other, 
picking up the white horse’s lines. 
“She comes. I'll take care of her. She 
is too pretty for any one-hoss sheriff 
of Rico.” He led away the mount. 
Ben followed, grumbling. 

The woman had been watching them 
—her face momentarily grew pinched 
and troubled, and she knitted her 
brows thoughtfully. But when the 
younger man returned with her horse, 
she smiled upon him frankly and 
friendly. 

““Haven’t I seen you both before ?”’ 
she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the elder, 
quickly. ‘“We’re strangers, just pros- 
pecting through.” 

“And now we’ve struck it 
hey ?” supplemented the other. 

She flushed. His meaning was 
evident. 

“Yes: fool’s gold,” muttered the 
other. “Well, let’s be getting along,” 
he said. He mounted his black horse. 
His companion waited for the woman, 
and to her foot gave his hand, hoisting 
her inte the saddle with a vigorous, 
virile lift. 

“Which way ?” she asked. 

“Down the trail.” 

“Ts it far, as we go $38 

“Some.” 

“My husband will be 

“Your husband! Say, you _ ain’t 
married, are you?” 


rich, 


They were riding side by side, she 


and the younger man, with the elder 
leading, taciturn and disapproving. 
“Yes. Don’t I look it?” she de- 
manded, gaily. 
minister.” 
“You married to a sky-pilot?” 
“Surely.” Her tone was of smart 
defiance. “Why not?” 
“You ain’t that kind,” admiringly. 
“Why? What kind am I, would you 
think ?” 


and he’s jealous. 


“My husband’s a 


“A plumb man’s kind. My kind.” 

“You’re awful fresh, on_ short 
notice. I’m going to ride with your 
partner.” 

She spurred ahead. But under her 
simulated displeasure was a flattering 
graciousness and fellowship. A more 
sophisticated man, one more accus- 
tomed to skilled womanhood, would 
have been made suspicious by her so 
ready acquiescence, cpposed to woman 
nature. Her adaptation of'her speech 
to his was at variance with her char- 
acter, one would have supposed. But 
he, her self-appointed custodian, left 
behind, chuckled to himself, congratu- 
latory, triumph filling his shallow 
heart, his judgment foiled by her blue 
eyes. 

She drew up beside the older man, 
who jogged on with scarce a nod in 
recognition of her presence. 

“T’d rather ride with you, 
unteered; “if you don’t mind.” 

“TI can stand it if you can. 
what’s the matter with him?” 

“Oh, he’s just young and foolish. 
He doesn’t approve of my choice of 
a husband.” 

“Married, are you? Where’s. your 
home P” | 

“Kansas City.” 

“Where’s your husband?” - | 

“I—don’t—know.”” And she hesi- 
tated again in pretended confusion. 
“And I don’t care,” she resumed, with 
sudden heat. ‘“‘He’s in Kansas City, I 
guess. I told that other man he was 
a minister; but I can tell you that he 
and I don’t agree. He’s so narrow; 
I shouldn’t think 
he’d be jealous of me, should you? 
Just because I want to have a good 
time 

She opened wide her blue ‘eyes, 
compelling her companion to look up- 
on her ere he answered. He shot a 


9? 


she vol- 


Why, 


glance askant, and flushed under his 


wrinkled skin. 

“Well,” he admitted, 
know.” 

“You do, though. You think Y m 
silly to say such things. But some- 
how I feel like telling you. You re- 


“IT don’t 


mind me of—a friend I once had. I 


idea! 
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always did get on with older men the 
best.” 
“Ought to have married one, then.” 
“T shall—next time,” she returned, 
daringly. She sighed. “They’re all 
right.” 


“TI ain’t as old as you might think.” 


“Let’s see.” She pondered. “‘You’re 
fifty ?” 

“Yes, I’m fifty. Mebbe you would 
not believe me if I said I was over 
sixty.” 

“T wouldn’t. Are you, really? The 
You don’t lock it. Anyway, a 
man is as old as he feels, and a wo- 
man as old as she looks. If I looked 
as old as I feel I’d be taken for one 


hundred.” 


“I’m right vigorous. 
as any young feller of forty.”’ 

“And you know a lot more, be- 
sides,” she encouraged. | 

He grunted. 


“When do we get there ?” she asked . 


presently. 

“Where 

“Red Top.” 

“We don’t get to Red Top before to- 
morrow morning,” he answered, 


‘shortly. 


“Qh!” she gasped, her alarm burst- 
ing to the surface. 
stop to-night, then ?” 
“There’s an old cabin ahead, if we 
can make it. Ain’t afraid, are you?” 
“Not with you about. He wouldn’t 
hurt me, anyway. He’s just fresh.” 
“‘He’d better not get too fresh.”’ 
The individual under discussion 
hailed them from behind. | 
“Say, I’m lonesome!” 


back. | 

They camped that night in the 
Frenchman’s cabin, and supped on 
bacon, butterless bread and creamless 
coffee from the spare supplies borne 
in the men’s slickers behind the sad- 
dles. Thirty years before had the 
cabin been erected, of logs chinked, 
to house a recluse prospector; but 
the rusted stove was still serviceable, 
the roof was fairly staunch, and there 
was a bunk. 


I’m as young 


“Where do we 


With a little laugh she dropped 


“What a lark!” exclaimed the wo- 
man. 

The moon rose gloriously, flooding 
aslant through the pines; and standing 
outside, the woman uttered an ejacu- 
lation of delight. 

“How beautiful!” she called, rap- 
turously. “Somebody come and see.” 

The younger man came. 

“Tt sure is,” he agreed. 
take a walk?” 

She shook her head. 

“N-no, I guess not. I’m tired.” 

“T know you,” he declared, famil- 
iarly, attempting to pass his arm 
around her. She deftly eluded him. 

“Don’t go too far,’ she warned, de- 
cisively. “I’m not so tired I can’t 
stand alone.” 

“I know you,” he repeated. “You 
ain’t any minister’s wife, I bet. You’re 
one of that opery troupe that showed 
in Placerton last week.” 

‘‘What makes you think so?” 

“I saw. you there. You did a 
dance. You don’t fool me. I savvy 
that hair. Thought it was a wig or 
something then; but now I’m wise.” 


“Don’t be so sure,” she retorted, 
teasingly. ‘‘Maybe I’m both. Maybe 
I’m a minister’s wife and on the stage, 
too.” 

“You can be anything you want to, 
I reckon,” he cajoled, with bald gal- 
lantry. ‘Say,’ and he lowered his 
voice, with a quick backward glance 
into the cabin, where the older man 
was washing the few dishes. “How’d 
you like to keep on with me, and see 
old Mexico and South America? And 
live like a queen? I’ve got the stuff 
—ten thousand; and he’s got another 
ten thousand.” 

Her face blanched; she stiffened, 
and surveyed him full with flashing 
eyes and dilated nostrils. She stamped 
her foot. 

“How dare you!” she berated. 
“What do you take me for? Your 
words are an insult. You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“Now, cut that out,” he ordered, in- 
dulgently, but tensely. “It don’t go, 
my dear.” 


“Want to 
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“I demand to be shown the road 
to Red Top, at once.” 

He laughed, flatly. 

“You do, do you? Red Top’s thirty 
miles across the divide. What do 
you want to go there for, anyway. Lis- 
ten!” He playfully pinched her arm. 
“You throw in with me, girl. Drop 
that husband business and the show 
business and we'll see the world. I 
can always get money. That’s the 
life, ain’t it?” 

Her fire had died, apparently. No- 
body but she knew what a hopeless- 
ness and despair had quenched: it. 
She shifted to her previous tactics. 
She gazed down prettily, winking as 
if in debate, and about to yield. With 
her toe she traced eccentric figures in 
the pine needles. 

“But what about Red Top?” she 
asked, vaguely. ““They’re expecting me 
at Red Top—my friends are. And 
this isn’t my horse.” 

“We'll stop at Red Top on our way 
back from South America,” he prof- 
fered. “Savvy?” 

“And leave the horse?” She was 
very innocent. 

He laughed glectully, and 
pinched her arm again. “Say, you’re 
all right,” he vouchsafed. “I’ve had 
you sized up. We can travel to- 
gether, I reckon. That Red Top’s 
all a joke, ain’t it? You bet, we'll 
leave the hoss when we pass back this 
way; we won't stop now. There’s a 
sheriff somewhere’s behind—a leetle 
sheriff, trying to earn his wages. Ever 
see a sheriff killed ?” 

“Oh, no!” she shuddered. 

“We may have to kill this one, if 
he gets too close. Well, I got to go 
and tend to them animals.” He contin- 
ued in an undertone: “You keep mum. 
If I had his ten thousand,” with a jerk 
of the head indicating the man inside 
the cabin, “we’d give the old boy the 
slip and light out immediately. But 
we need him on the trail a while yet. 
You want to watch him, though. If 
he goes to troubling you I'll fix him,” 
and he tapped his chest suggestively, 
and swaggered off, whistlirg. 

The woman re-entered the cabin, 


lighted by a candle... The older mau 
was scouring the skillet. | 

“Oh, are you done ?” she exclaimed. 
“I intended to help you.” 

“No use soiling your hands,” he 
answered, rather gruffly. ‘What you . 
been doing? Viewing the scenery 
with him>” 

“Only out in the moonlight, in front. 
It’s a perfectly lovely night.” 

“Suppose so.” 

“T thought you’d come out, too.” 

“Me?” He grunted: “I was busy, 
cleaning up. What was he saying? 
Filling you with his big talk?” 

“He bothered me awfully,” she ap- 
prised in confidence. ‘Don’t you tell 
him, though. He wants me to go off 
to South America with him. The idea.”’ 

Her auditor grunted again, con- - 
temptuously. 

“He does, does he? Suppose you 
said you’d go.” 

“No, I didn’t say. But I’m afraid of 
him—he talks so queer. Has he got a 
lot of money ?”’ 

“No more than I have. He? And 
what he has won’t keep. I’m old 
enough to hang on to what I’ve cached 
away. I'll show him through far 
enough by this trail, and then I’m go- 
ing to circle back and develop a little 
mineral property I have up in the 
mountains. You think this is a pretty 
night, do you? Wait till you’ve been 
with me, where my mine is. That’s 
country. You can see a hundred miles, 
and the deer come and eat out of your 
hand. This? Naw! South America, 
he said, did he? He'll get about as 
fur as San Anton’, and there he’ll stop 
and you'll be on the street. You pack 
with me. We’ll double on the sheriff. 
He’ll never know; he'll keep right 
on after the single trail, and they’ll 
be two fools together. Say—you’re 
a voodiville actress, ain’t you? Didn’t 
I see you in Placerten? I remember 
your hair. You come with me. We'll 
put in our summers up in the hills and 
winters we'll go wherever you like. 
That mine’ll be our bank. Of 
course, I’ve got ten thousand now, 
cash; but we’ll want more than that. 
What’s ten thousand to a woman like 
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you? And I’m old enough to know 

“What will he do, though? I had to 
half promise him.”’ 

“That other man.” 

“Him! If he bothers you more I'll 
plant him away, and the sheriff, too. 
*Twon’t be the first planting this trail’s 
knowed.” | 

“Where does it go to?” 

“It goes to hell, begging your par- 
don. He’s ycung and smart, and he’s 
bent on traveling it. But I’ve learned.” 
The speaker’s ears were keen, for he 
abruptly warned: “Just keep quiet and 
lay low; and when the time comes, 
you and I'll throw in together.” 

She nodded. The young man sud- 
denly stepped in. He cast a quick 
glance from one to the other. But 
the elder man was clumping over to 
hang up the skillet, and the woman 
was idly perusing a ragged bit of an 
old paper novel. 

That night the woman, under a sad- 
dle-blanket and fully dressed against 
the frosty air, occupied the bunk; the 
two men extended themselves side by 
side in the opposite corner, near the 


stove. When one stirred the other 


was watchful; and their charge slept, 
by spells, in security. 

All the next day they traveled, fol- 
lowing the trail. The night was spent 
in a ruinous shack nameless but wel- 
come, as a mere shelter, at the forks 
of the Little Blue. 

And dawned the third day. It 
found the woman thin and wan, but 
merry, her spirits so constant that 
neither of her escorts could doubt her 
sincerity. Each was absorbed in his 
plans, which included her. Each 
fancied himself her confidant. There 
was something snaky and servile in 
the promptitude with which the 
. younger helped her out of and into the 
saddle; there was something grotesque 
in the eagerness with which the elder 
sprawled to procure for her water, in 
his battered hat, from springs; there 
was something pitiful in the pleased 
readiness with which she accepted the 
touch and the drink—both naturally 
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repugnant to her or to any clean wo- 
man. 

And between the two men there was 
a kind of armed neutrality—a cautious, 
triumphant neutrality: a slow match 
burning towards a magazine. Mean- 
while the woman chatted and bantered 
and passed from the one to the other, 
placating and flattering and alluring 
by words and eyes and figure.- In 
either of the twain lay, she knew, dan- 
ger; but in both lay safety. 

She had a second game under way. 
For once she discarded a torn page 
from the old paper novel; and again 
she threw down a fragment from a 
torn underskirt; and again she slyly 
dropped her handkerchief—not the red 
but a lacy white; and she had a subtle 
trick of glancing hastily back, from 
curves, and of using hands promi- 
nently in hair or -at throat, when a 
vista chanced to outspread behind or 
at the side. And once her eyes emitted 
a sudden sparkle, as of success. 

But the fatuous men, her escorts, 
noted not; they had each other, and 
their plans, and her, to absorb them. 
And frequently they jeered of the 
sheriff of Rico; to threaten him, to 
curse him, to make light of him. 

So the three traveled southward, 
while the old Outlaw Trail wound 
steadily toward the fastnesses of the 
Glorietta and of the Pecos country be- 


yond. 


Noon came. 

“There’s the peak,” quoth the elder 
man. “That’s Robber’s Roost.” He 
pointed. Twenty miles, through the 
transparent atmosphere, over the tim- 
bered horizon uplifted the jagged crest 
of a heavily wooded mountain—the 
storied first absolute haven of hunted 
men from the North. “And this here’s 
Bandit’s Spring.” He dismounted, 
stiffly. “‘Reckon we can have a bite 
and a swig,” he said, “if Mister Sheriff 
will give us time.” 

“Oh, good!” cried the woman. She, 


‘too, dismounted—swinging lightly 


down before the younger man could 
help her. | 

The trail here traversed a secluded 
basin, sunny and lush and fragrant, 
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wherein flourished immense primeval 
pines and spruces. The air was warm 
and still; the ground was soft, elastic, 
covered with bushes and fallen fronds 
and the debris of rotted trunks. 

“Want a drink?” asked the older 
man, kneeling at the spring, which 
welled and trickled as he cleared away 
the gathered stuff that obstructed a 
long unused cavity. 

The woman’s eyes blazed into a 
dark blue; a vivid red sprang into the 
center of each cheek. She touched 
the younger man, and pointed signifi- 
cantly. He comprehended. There 
was not a second’s delay. His right 
hand darted to his chest and out again. 
The flat, compact automatic pistol now 
in it spoke viciously—once, twice, 
thrice. With a gasping “Ugh!” the 
kneeling man toppled forward, and 
lurched face downward, his fingers 
twitching vainly at his holster and his 
six-shooter. But they soon ceased. 

Swift as the assassin had been, the 
woman was as_ swift. She had 
stepped behind, as if fearfully; but 
the third shot had not echoed, when 
her arms were about him, pinioning 
him. 

“Quick, Dick! Dick!” she screamed, 
shrilly. “Dick! Dick!” 

They struggled, writhing, weaving 
back and forth. The man uttered an 
oath—his Jast. At a sharp crack he 
drooped, limp, his head _ suddenly 
ghastly. She let him slip, hurling him 
away from her with violent disgust. 

There was the snapping of a dried 
branch, and another man came run- 
ning. She looked, wildly, and he 
caught her just in time. 


© 


“Little girl, little girl!!’”’ he panted, 
soothingly. “Thank God!!” 

His aquiline visage was ashen, save 
where scratch and perspiration disfig- 
ured it; his eyes glowed, his breast 
heaved. So precipitously had he come 
that even yet a slight smoke wafted 
from his carbine muzzle. He held her 
tightly. 

“Dick!!”’ she moaned. “They didn’t 
hurt me. But Ihad to lie. I had to do 


something, Dick. They were two men 


and I was a woman. Oh, if I hadn’t 
sighted you, near, I don’t know what 
would have happened. I couldn’t have 
steod it much longer.” 

“It’s all over with, pet.” 

“They’re dead, aren’t they? I 
couldn’t tell them I was your wife. If 
they had suspected { was the sheriff’s 
wife I told them the first thing 
I could think of. If they’d suspected 
I was -your wife, Dick—— I had to 
wait, and make them believe ig 

“Of course, pet. There, there, my 
brave little girl.” 

“Have you followed long ?” 

“Thirty hours.” 

“They’re old Gardiner and Mexican 
Pete, aren’t they? i knew them from 
their pictures.” 

“Old Gardiner and Mexican Pete, 
sure, pet.” 

“They were threatening you, Dick. 
They hated you so. They might have 
killed you; they—Gardiner did— 
knew the trail so well. I had to go 
with them, and pretend, and _ wait. 
They insulted me, Dick, but they were 
two men, and I was just a woman, and 
the sheriff’s wife.” 

And she fainted. 
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The Great White Throne: Day of 
Judgment /isunderstood 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


Judgment began to be _intro- 

duced in the Second Century 

and human fear and supersti- 
tion continually made it worse and 
worse.. The Bible, on the contrary, 
represented it as a period of glory and 
blessing. The Psalmist’s declaration, 
calling upon humanity and all crea- 
tion to rejoice because the Lord would 
come to judge the earth in righteous- 
ness and the poor with equity (Psalm 
98:9), is worthy of note. 


se: FALSE view of the Day of 


A Blessed Judgment Day. 


According to the Bible, the world’s 
Judgment Day will be the world’s time 
of opportunity for coming to a knowl- 
edge of God and then’ being tried, 
tested, or judged, as to their willing- 
ness to serve and obey God and His 
righteous government. Those found 
heartily obedient will be 
everlasting life with every joy and 


blessing appropriate to man in his per-- 


fection. ‘Those rebellious to the light 
of the righteousness of Jehovah will 
be destroyed in the Second Death 
without hope of any future whatever. 

That will be the time when all the 
heathen will have their trial, after 


- they shall all be brought by Mes- 


siah’s Kingdom to a clear knowledge of 
the Truth. That will be the time when 
the gréat masses of Christendom will 
for the first time hear of the real 
character of God and His _ require- 
ments of them. Although some of 
them may have been in churches oc- 
casionally and may have seen Bibles 
occasionally, nevertheless the eyes of 


granted | 


their understanding were darkened. 
They saw not; they heard not; they 
understood not. The god of this world 
blinded them (II Corinthians iv, 4.) 

That Judgment Day, the thousand 
years of Messiah’s Kingdom, will not 
only bind Satan, but chase away with 
the glorious beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness all the darkness, super- 
stition and error of the world. 

The Church will not be judged 
during that thousand-year Judgment 
Day, because her trial, her judgment, 
takes place now—during this Gospel 
Age. The saintly few who will gain 
the great prize of joint-heirship with 
the Redeemer, Messiah, will be His 
Queen and sit with Him in the Great 
White Throne of Judgment mentioned 
in the text; as the Apostle declares, 
“Know ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world?” (I Cor. vi, 2; 
Psa. 45.9.) 


Former Views Were Erroneous. 


Our former and very unreasonable 
view was that man, “born in sin, 
shapen in iniquity,” depraved in all 
of his appetites, would be condemned 
of God in the Judgment Day on ac- 
count of this heredity and environ- 
ment, for which he is not responsible. 
The theory was that the heathen also 
would be damned in that Judgment 
Day, because they did not know and 
did not accept “the only name given 
under heaven.” The theory was also 
that the masses of civilized society 
would in that Judgment Day be 
damned because they did not live per- 
fectly, notwithstanding their heredity. 
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Now we see that the death sentence 
was upon Adam and all of his race, 
who were in his loins when he sinned. 
We see that they could not be put on 
trial a second time until released from 
the first sentence. We see that their 
release will be at the Second Coming 
of Messiah in the glory of His King- 
dom, when He shall cause the knowl- 
edge of the Lord to fill the whole earth 
and open all the blinded eyes. Then, 
because of having satisfied the claims 
of Justice against the race, the Great 
Redeemer, as the Mediator of the New 
Covenant, will grant the world of man- 
kind another judgment or trial—addi- 
tional to the one given to Adam, in 
which they all failed and from the 
penalty of which failure Jesus re- 
deemed them. 

True, the measure of light and 
knowledge now enjoyed and wilfully 
sinned against will work as a corre- 
sponding degradation of character; all 
downward steps will need to be re- 
traced. | 


“The Great White Throne.” 
Rev. 20:11. 


Symbolically, the whiteness of the 
throne indicates the purity of the jus- 
tice and judgment which will be meted 


out by the Great Redeemer as the 
Messiah-King. The heavens. and- 


earth which will flee away from the 
presence of that throne are not the lit- 
eral, but the symbolical. The _ eccle- 
siastical heavens and the social earth 
of the present time will not stand in 
the presence of that August Tribunal. 
The people will not be judged nation- 
ally nor by parliaments and systems 
in society, but individually. The judg- 
ment or trial will not merely test those 
living at the time of the establishment 
of the Kingdom, but will include all 
the dead. | 

The books of the Bible will then all 
be opened—understood. All will then 
see that the Golden Rules laid down 
by inspiration through Moses and the 
Prophets, Jesus and His Apostles, are 
the very ones which God will require 
of men in the future and which Mes- 


siah will then enable the willing and 

obedient to comply with by assisting 
them up out of their sin and degrada- 
tion. The judgment of that time, the 
test, will not be of faith, for knowledge 
will be universal and all the darkness 
and obscurity created by ignorance 
and superstition will have passed 
away. The test at that time will be 
of works, whereas the tests of the 
Church at the present time are of faith. 


Another Book of Life Opened. 


Pastor Russell declared that: the 
Lamb’s Book of Life alone is open now 
and only those called to be mem- 
bers of the Bride class and who accept 
the call are written therein. But in 
the great day of the world’s trial or 
Judgment, another book of life will be 
opened. A record will be made of all 
who, by obedience, show themselves 
worthy of everlasting life on the 
human plane, and, if faithful, they 
will eventually be accepted of the 
Father to life eternal. All the incor- 
rigible, all those who after the most 
favorable opportunities, will not give 
their hearts to the Lord and be obedi- 
ent to the laws of the Messianic King- 
dom “shall be destroyed from amongst 
the people.”—Acts 3:19-21. 


GOD IN THE HOME 


“As for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord.’—Joshua 24:15. 


O NOT understand us to teach 
that the world’s opportunity 
for life everlasting or death 

everlasting is now. “God hath ap- 
pointed a Day in which he will judge 
the world,” grant the world a judg- 
ment or trial or test. That great Day 
is future. It is the Day of. Christ, a 
thousand years long. It will be a glori- 
ous opportunity! Present right doing 
and right thinking, or wrong doing and 
wrong thinking will have much to do 
with the condition of every man and 
woman at that time. He or she will 
enter upon that Day of blessing and 
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opportunity either from a higher or a 
lower standpoint, proportionately as 
he or she has acted wisely and con- 
scientiously at the present time. 

But nothing that the world can do 
can interfere with God’s great proposi- 
tion, that a full opportunity for life or 
death eternal shall then come to every 
member of the race, because Christ 
died for the ungodly. The only class 
to whom present life means life or 
death eternal is the Church. And by 
the Church we mean, not church at- 
tendants, nor outward professors, but 
‘those who have entered into a cove- 


nant with God through Christ and who 


have been made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, tasting of the good Word of 
God and the powers of the Age to 
“come. If these should fall away, the 
Apostle forewarns us, it would be im- 
possible to renew them again unto re- 
-pentance. And there will be no hope 
for them with the world in the world’s 
trial Day because they already have 
enjoyed their share of the merit of 
Christ’s death. 5 


i 


A Great Privilege. 


When, therefore, we speak of God 
and the home, we have in mind a 
family composed exclusively of saints 
who daily and hourly are following 
their great Redeemer’s footsteps in 
self-denial, in sacrifice, in the narrow 
way which leads to glory, honor and 
immortality and asscciation with the 
Redeemer in His glorious Kingdom 
which is to bless the world for a thou- 
sand years. 

We believe the Bible teaches that 
- there are many of the world who are 
reverential, kind and just to a large 
degree, who are not saints, who have 
not presented their bodies living sac- 
rifices to God, who have not been be- 
gotten of His Holy Spirit, and not, 
therefore, members of that “‘little flock 
to whom it is the Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give the Kingdom’—<in joint- 
heirship with their Redeemer and 
Head. To this latter class our Master 
evidently referred when He said to 
followers, your light so shine 
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before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

To live righteously, soberly and 
godly in this present world to the ex- 
tent of one’s ability is what every one 
should do—no less. To live a life of 
sacrifice—to lay down our lives for the 
brethren, for the truth, in the service 
of the Lord, is another matter, which 
justice does not require, and which the 
Bible nowhere enjoins upon mankind. 
It is pointed out as a privilege to those 
who desire it, and glory, honor and im- 
mortality on the spirit plane is the re- 
ward attached to this invitation or 
High Calling. It is the selection of 
this special class of consecrated ones 
that is the particular order in the 
Divine program at the present time, 
because the faithful, the Elect, the 
“overcomers” of this class are to be 
the associates of the Redeemer in His 
great work of uplifting the world and 
restoring all the willing and obedient 
to human perfection, to an _ earthly 
Eden home, everlasting, in which 
God’s will shall “be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven.” 


An Inundation of Unbelief. 


In our day the shackles of ignorance 
and superstition are breaking. Men, 
women and children are beginning to 
think for themselves. They no longer 
believe the fairy tales of childhood. 
The dreadful hobgoblins and night- 
mares of the Dark Ages _ respecting 
purgatory and eternal torture are 
doubted by all, and by the great mass 
totally disbelieved. What have they 
now to attach them to the Almighty, 
since they have never been taught the 
love of God, the lengths and breadths 
and heights and depths passing all 
human understanding? This is the 
world’s great need—to know God as 
He really is, a Father, a Friend, a God 
of love! And to thus know Him the 
people need to be taught how seriously 
they were mistaught in the past along 
the lines of hell and purgatory. 

How could they ever truly love and 
worship a God of iniustice and of hate 
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—one inferior to themselves—one who 
knew, foreordained and prepared for 
their torture before they were born. 
They must see that these things taught 
by the creeds of the Dark Ages are 
wholly at variance with the Bible, else 
they will never come back to the Bible 
nor be able to see its teachings in their 
true light. They must be taught that 
the sin and death, sorrow and trouble 
all around us are the wage or penalty 
of Father Adam’s disobedience. They 
must learn that God purposes a bless- 
ing and uplifting which will be as 
world-wide as the curse. 

Many religious leaders to-day deny 
that there is a personal God and as- 
cribe everything to—a great Nothing, 
which they designate Nature-god. Is 
it surprising, in view of the fact that 
these teachings are being promulgated 
in the universities, colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, in the high schools 
and even to some extent in the com- 


mon schools—is it any wonder that 
the rising generation is losing its God? 
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Awakened Parental Responsibility. 


It is high time that parents realize 
the true situation—it is almost too late 
now. The seeds of unbelief already 
sown in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion are being watered continually and > 


are growing. All who love their fami- 
lies, all who love mankind in general, 


should awaken to the fact that a world 


that has lost its God must of necessity 
be an unhappy world. Platonic 
philosophy may serve the purposes of 
the few, but surely cannot serve the 
masses of our race. A godless world 
will ere long mean a_ discontented 
world, an unhappy world, and by and 
by, a world of anarchy and strife. This 
is what our world-wide education is 
leading to. Few of our race can stand 
an education which recognizes no God, 
no revelation of Him, no responsibility 
to Him, and no hope of a future life 
which will be effected by the conduct 
of the present. 
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THE TURN OF A COIN 


: By Harry Klipper 


YITH GOD'S HELP, will reach 
you by Friday. Can you hold 
out P”’ 


‘Lhe eyes of the imprisoned 
two met—each instantly grasped the 


gituation—and Cowery’s glance fell 


first. They knew—such circumstances 
tend to make all minds acute. Cow- 
ery’s glance fell first: instinctively his 
gaze dropped to the little mite of pro- 
visions that lay between them. Pos- 
sibly there was enough to save one, 
but the tidings just sent down was as 
_ good as a death-warrant to the other— 
both could not last till Friday. 

The younger man—he had been 
foreman before the cave-in—there was 
no distinction now—raised his eyes to 
where a little water oozed from out the 
slimy side, near his companion; then 
sought the tiny aperture above, where 
the faintest gleam of light showed. 
Somewhere, far, at the end of its in- 
calculable zigzagging course, this hole 
met the pure air of earth—and-.up 
there, ever keeping vigil, a very pretty, 
very sweet young girl—his betrothed 
of a week. ... That picture had 
nerved him through the past three 
days. | 

The black, cavernous eyes of the 
other man were as unfathomable as an 
abyss. Motionless as Wesley, he sat 
in thoughts of his own. Neither spoke, 
yet both men were tortured by hunger 
and suffering. Wesley’s left arm was 
broken—Cowery’s left leg. | 

Wesley looked at his fellow pris- 
oner. Somehow, now since the mes- 
sage from above, he hated the man, 
with a hatred never known before. Life 
could not, thought he, hold so much to 
this miner (he knew him, a single, 


solitary individual)—and yet 
“I—I guess we'd better toss, and 


have it over with!” 


The other nodded silent assent. They 


had long before come to an agreement 
on the inevitable situation. Yet nei- 
ther was in any sense a stoic. They 
were just normal, hard-laboring men, 
and living was sweet. 

Wesley raised the coin between his 
thumb and forefinger—its fall meant 
the remaining food—life, probably, for 
one. A bullet from Wesley’s revolver 
would end it all for the loser—by his 
own hand. 

Cowery took a bit of candle from his 
pocket, and heedless of the risk, lit it, 
then stuck the end into the mud, where 
its light would enable them to see. 


_ There was a stipulation in this game 


of life that the coin must often turn— 
for death lay on the cther side! 
“Well!” interrogated the lover. 
“Heads,” muttered Cowery. 
In an instant the pale, strong-cut 
countenance of the younger man grew 
tenser, his hand trembled the slightest, 
and flip! the gold had cast its shadow 
on the low wall of the cave-in, and, 
spinning slowly, returned. 
Eager as an unweaned pup’s, Cow- 
ery’s eyes followed the course of the 
coin—and read its face the second it 


fell. In his eyes there sprang the hor- 


rible look of the lost! His hand silently 
reached for the foreman’s revolver. 

But suddenly he drew it back. » 

Wesley had not looked—had not 
dared to look! His gaze was on the 
ground, his body motionless as a 
sleeper in the tomb. 

Cowery drew back. His black, rov- 
ing eyes snapped—and suddenly 
gleamed like a smoldering fire. 

And from out the dirty coat a grimy 
hand, directed by a. cowardly heart, 
again stole—and turned the coin. 
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“The Book of Job,” with an introduc- 
tory essay advancing new views, 
and explanatory notes quoting many 
eminent authorities by Homer E. 
Sprague, Ph. D., formerly Professor 
of Cornell University, afterwards 
President of the University of 
North Dakota and lecturer of the 
Drew Seminary, editor of many an- 
notated masterpieces, etc. 

The world’s greatest literature ought 
not to be merely the luxury of the few 
but a joy and an inspiration to the 
many. . The editor’s aim in the prepar- 
ation of the present work has been to 
popularize for the average man and 
woman “The Book of Job,” admittedly 
the finest literary creation of Semitic 
genius. How to make it instantly and 
permanently attractive has been the 
problem. After twenty years of study 
the editor gives us a new version, a 
more faithful translation, aiming to 
show the parallelisms of thought and 
expression, yet to preserve the poetical 


beauty of the epic. Avoiding the bond- | 


age of rhyme, he adopts the stately 
iambic metre, with rare deviations to 
make sound reproduce sense. As far 
as possible, a concise literal transla- 
tion is given; but some half dozen 
euphemisms replace expressions that 
offend delicacy. 

An introductory essay advances the 
theory that the “Book of Job” is an 


allegory of man’s past, present and 


future, and that the main object of the 
discussion between Job and his three 
“friends” was the refutation of the too 
prevalent hard-and-fast doctrine of the 


Old Testament that worldly prosperity © 


measures merit. It further proposes a 
more hopeful solution of the mystery 


of undeserved suffering in the light of 
the doctrine of Evolution, a solution 
first suggested as to man’s spiritual 
nature by the Founder of Christianity 
to the astonished ruler of the Phari- 
sees who came to consult him by night, 
“Ye must be born from above;” and 
further expanded by Saint Paul so as 
to include all created things in the 
throes of Evolution, involving even 
the immanent God. It accounts for 
Job’s inconsistencies by the fact, often 
overlooked, that at times his unparal- 
leled sufferings affected his reason, 
paroxysms of the wildest frenzy al- 
ternating with lucid intervals of per- 
fect sweetness and light. 

The explanatory notes are very 
numerous, yet stated with the utmost 
conciseness upon almost every dis- 
puted point. They are up to date. 
They stimulate rather than supersede 
thought. Like all the masterpieces the 
editor has annotated, the work is well 
adapted to private study, but is espec- 
lally fitted for use in schools, Bible 
classes and colleges. It is really a 
variorum edition in the most compact 


possible form. 


Flexible cloth; 12mo; $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.35. Sherman, French & Co., 
Publishers, 6 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. . 


“The Turning of Griggsby,” by Irving 
Bacheller. 
“The Turning of Griggsby” is as 

conversationally persuasive as the au- 

thor’s “Keeping Up with Lizzie” or 

“Charge It.” The reader never stops 

to think whether the plot is running 

smoothly: he simply reads and enjoys. 

Mr. Bacheller’s stories really have the 
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gave charmingly the affectionate in- 
terest and admiration of a girl-woman. 
Ralph had saved her from drowning 
once, and didn’t dare to tell her his 
love because he was afraid of her 


leisureliness and the sprightliness of 
the happily inspired talk that makes 
some hours of life memorably pleas- 
ant. The story supplies the proper at- 
mosphere and the proper mood; it 
changes the subject opportunely; it 
is jocose just long enough to give you 
the full flavor of humorous incident, 
‘and earnest in just the right measure 
to convince you of its genuineness. 


Twenty years after the death of. 


Daniel Webster, the Websterian age 
was in full swing, and in the little 
North-country village of Griggsby, as 
in countless other places, men in 
beaver hats and tall collars wére play- 
ing Daniel Webster. Of course, Web- 
ster wasn’t in fact the “sublime toper” 
of popular tradition, but powers of 
indulgence and reckless wit were con- 
ferred upon him in a way to excite 
the wonder and emulation of the weak. 
Whisky and statesmanship were the 
two sides of greatness; eloquence was 
its chief manifestation. In the words 
of Daniel W. Smead—auctioneer, 
musician and horseman—Griggsby 
was a “Vesuvius of oratory, full of 
high and grand emotion, mingled with 
smoke and fire and thunder.” It is 
through the eyes of Uriel Havelock, 
a boy who came to Griggsby from a 
stumpy farm on the edge of the forest 
ten miles away, that the reader sees 
the picturesque follies of the Web- 
sterian age. The follies were bad 
enough in all conscience; Mr. Bachel- 
ler good-humoredly strips the glamor 
from them, and reveals the underlying 
evil as perhaps it has never been re- 
vealed before. The women were for 
the most part domestic slaves; the 
men were in many cases lofty-man- 
nered brutes, with resounding tongues 
and callous consciences. The example 
of the “leading lights” was ruinous 
to the young. Young Havelock might 
have succumbed to the evil influence 
of the “leading lights” if it hadn’t been 
for Florence Dunbar. Now, Florence 
was in love with Ralph Buckstone, 
son of Colonel Buckstone, Congress- 
man and local great man. That is, 
she loved Ralph with the school-girl 
side of her nature, while to Uriel she 


gratitude. And there you have the 
sentiment of the story, frank and shy 
and genuine. 

Published by Harper & Bros., 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The Price of Inefficiency,” by Frank 
Koester. 

The book is said to lay bare in 
searching analysis and startling deduc- 
tions national ills and weaknesses, due 
to inefficiency, governmental or non- 
governmental, and largely responsible 
for the high cost of living and other 
harsh conditions. It stands also for 
specific remedies for the staggering 
cost, admittedly amounting to millions 
annually, of avoidable waste. The 
author, an engineer of international 
reputation, and now an American citi- 
zen, writes, not as an outsider, but as 
one who has cast his lot here. His 
treatment shows the analytical mind 
of the scientist and the philosophical 
breadth of thé thinker. Comparisons 
with the methods and results of other 
countries give force and point to both 
his constructive and destructive criti- 
cism. 3 

Published by Sturgis & Walton 
Company, New York. 


“My Memoirs,” by Marguerite Stein- 

heil. 

That mysterious human document 
recently published under the title “My 
Memoirs,” is not interesting merely as 
an. account of the ghastly double mur- 
der of which the author of that book, 
Madame Marguerite Steinheil, was ac- 
cused and acquitted. Its sketches of 
the artists and men of letters who were 
Madame Steinheil’s friends and ad- 
mirers are to the last degree graphic 
and lively. Here is one of Zola. 
Madame writes: 

“Zola lacked in conversation what 
he lacked in writing: delicacy, refine- 
ment, lightness. He was heavy, pon- 
derous and rather aggressive. 
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“T teased him one day: ‘How is the 
chase after human documents going 
on?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Quite well, Wabaine. I hunt my 
quarry everywhere, and all day long. 
Human documents, slices of life, 
searching character-studies, that is-all 
there is in literature.’ 

“*But what of the writer’s person- 
ality? Is that of no account what- 
ever 

“Tt shouldn’t be. I try to eliminate 
my personality from my books.’ 

“*And don’t succeed?’ I asked 

“*T have the misfortune of being 
possessed of a temperament which I 
cannot altogether get rid of, alas,’ 
came ‘the pompous reply. 

“Another time, after re-reading ‘La 
Terre,’ I told him: ‘You are a pessi- 
mist, Mr. Zola! You see only one side 
of life, the ugly and animal side; and 
but one kind of people, the bad kind. 
And to cap it all, you exaggerate. You 
believe yourself a realist, but as a 
matter of fact, you are an _ idealist 

. with an ugly ideal!’ ”’ 

Published by Sturgis & Walton Co., 

New York. 


“The Walled City: A Story of the 
Criminal Insane,” by Edward H. 


Williams, M. D., formerly Assist- - 


ant Professor of Pathology and Bac- 

teriology, State University of Iowa; 

formerly Assistant Physician at the 

Matteawan State Hospital for In- 

sane Criminals; Assistant Physician 

at the Manhattan State Hospital for 
the Insane, etc. 

This book, unlike any other, for 
general reading, is written out of. ex- 
pert medical knowledge, but is not a 
scientific disquisition. 

‘Dr. Williams presents, in a manner 
not attempted heretofore by a compe- 
tent writer, a picture of the every-day 
life of those within the “Walled City” 
—an’ hospital for the sick-minded of 
criminal tendencies. The book deals 
with the social life of the insane, the 
amusements provided for them, the 
care taken to prevent their escape— 
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these features of their lives being 
often curiously interesting. Few per- 
sons, aside from those directly con- 
cerned with the care of the insane, 
have more than the vaguest concep- 
tion of what these unfortunates are 
like, or how they are cared for. Yet 
his subject is of vital importance to 
each of us, since the collective popula- 
tion of these institutions is greater 
than that of all the universities and 
colleges in the general population. 
The book will be a revelation to most 
intelligent readers. 

Cloth, 12mo, 250 pages, 8 full-page 
illustrations, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.11. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, — 


ers, New York. 


“Educational Dramatics,” by Emma 
Sheridan Fry. 


The growth of interest in the drama 
is apparent on every side. We have 
the formation of the Dramatic Society, 
the Educational Dramatic League, etc., 
which are devoted to the study of the 
theory and analysis of drama. Mean- 
while the Educational Players, under 
the competent leadership of Mrs. 
Emma Sheridan Fry, are not idle. 
Their months of preparation and quiet 
endeavor are bearing fruit. On April 
Sth they gave a performance of “The 
Mystery of Time,” and this perform- 
ance was repeated at the Colony Club 
on the afternoon of Friday, April 11th. 
Se active are the Educational Players, 
and so great is the interest in their 
work, that they are to issue shortly 
the first handbook, ‘“‘Educational Dra- 
matics,” by Mrs. Fry, a guide for 
amateur actors, embracing the proper 
presentation of plays, stage business, 


-etc., with valuable hints as to the cor- 


rect interpretation of characters. This 
will be followed by numerous other 
publications in the near future, in- 
cluding a text book by Mrs. Fry, and 
her arrangement of “Twelfth Night,” 
“A Winter’s Tale,” etc. 

Published by Moffat, Yard & Com- 


pany. 
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“Al vights 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


Skin Energy 


The skin is an important contributor 
to the sum of human energy. So long 
-as itis kept fresh, pure and healthy, it 
is an inspiriting and an invigorating 
influence; and the best known means 
of keeping it in that condition is to use 


This completely pure soap, which has | 
been the leading toilet soap for a hundred and | 
twenty years, contains in perfect combination a... 


the precise emollient and detergent properties 
necessary to secure the natural actions of the 


, Various functions of the skin. 


There 1 is a permanent feeling of freshness, 


a washed with Pears. The skin sur- 
face is always kept soft and fine and natural. 


The skin is kept fresh and young looking 
by using Pears which lasts twice as 
long, so is twice as cheap as 
common toilet soaps. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH 
COMPLEXION 
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{EVERY WOMAN While Shopping Should Have 


The 


“SAMADO” 


BAG 


(THREE BAGS IN ONE) 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECON D—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, jie tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. | 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you goalong. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little’ convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop-" 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 


Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag - - - $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 


$8.00 
How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and ee D MONTHLY for one year. 


Wend") 
| 
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BEST THE WORLD! 


Add a Teaspoonful to a Cup of Salad- 
Dressing; a Tureen of Soup; or Pour 
it Over a Rarebit, a Steak, or Fish. 
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SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Used by all Chefs in Leading Clubs, Hotels and 
Restaurants. Have a Bottle on the Table as well 
as in the Kitchen. It Adds that Final Touch 
of Rare Flavor to Many Dishes. Try It! 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beatifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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The T wo Most Famous Hotels in the World 


The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San ‘Francisco 


The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 


my 
3 


+ 


The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 


Under Management of Palace Hotel Company 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated 


‘*Broadway’’ Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door. 


Also 7th AvenueCars 
from Pennsylvania 
Station. 


New and Fireproof 
strictly First-Class 
| Rates Reasonable 


ide $2.50 
With Bath 


and up 
Send for Booklet 


Ten minutes’ walk to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 


A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


noth 
ckles, Mo 

re Rash and Skin  Dis- 
—— eases and every 
the Skin. blemish on 
No other beauty, 
Cosmetic ~ h 
will do it. the test of 65 


years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 


: guished Dr. Ls, A; Sayre said to a lady of the 


haut-ton (a patient): ‘“‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 

P — sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


Hotel 
St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city; this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 


it 
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Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Cal. 


One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern-. 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles from San _ Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 
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In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and _ irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


Coral Builders and the Bell System 


The BellSystem, starting with afew 


_ scattered exchanges, was carried for- 


ward byan increasing publicdemand. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 


growth of the Bell System is still 


irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 
is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


4 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD > 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES | 


In buying motor car 


tires, put your faith in 
a name that for four- 


teen years has stood 
for definite knowledge 


rer 


of road requirements 
and the quality to meet 
those requirements— 


Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly - Springfield Tire Co. | 


489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
CHAS. W. FLINT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 | Commercial a 
| 526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Hi 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco mr On og eae 
The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only ™ . | The Handling of the Raw Milk used in the preparation of - 
MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., Between 2ist and 22nd | | 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. Cul 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere | | EAGLE 
2eD | 
1s entirely by scientific methods. Immediately after being taken 
Assets . . $53,315,495.84 : m the cows the milk is removed to the Milk ais entirely i 
Capital actually paid up in cash : 2 1,000,000.00 i separated from barns or other buildings, where ; 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - - - 1,706,879.63 : === it is promptly cooled. Every precaution is 
Employees’ Pension Fund - - .. + © 148,850.22 taken to insure an absolutely pure product. 
Number of Deposito . - : - 59,144 As a Food for Infants and General House- 
papeneiteadbei | hold Purposes Eagle Brand Has No Equal. 
Send for “‘ Borden’s Recipes,” 
Where Cleanliness Rei Sapreme,”” 


Office Hours: 10 e’clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., except 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 _ ‘Leaders of Quality” New York 


| SEE THE 
| OF THE | 
FEATHER RIVER | 
“LENGTH IN MILES ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR, 4 
WIDTH ONE TO TWENTY AND OFT TIMES MORE” : 
THROUGH 
STAN DARD AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 

BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, OMAHA AND CHICAGO 
VIA j 
SALT LAKE CITY, COLORADO SPRINGS AND DENVER 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS ELECTRIC FANS UNION DEPOT 

TICKET OFFICES: 

665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 ; 
Market Street Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 i 
1326 Broadway, Oakland, .Phone Oakland 132 
3rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 ‘ a ‘ 
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OVERLAND 
MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


E HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and | 
recommend the following special offers: | 


REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Regular Clubbing 7 i 
Price Rate 4 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall’s -50 $1.70 MONTHLY $1.50 
urrent Opinion ‘ 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 2.28 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 | 
McClure’s 1.50 2.35 
cCall’s ERLAND MONTHLY 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2.35 Everybody’s Magazine "\50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 Lippincott’s — 3.00 3.05 { 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Fielti & Stream 1.50 2.40 Black Cat 1.00 2.05 @ 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ World -50 House & Garden 3.00 3.75 
McClure’s 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Cosmopolitan : 1.50 2.10 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 
AND MONTHLY 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Housekeeper re 2.05 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Sunset 1.50 2.35 Ff 
Ladies’ World -50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.00 Pearson’s ae 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Review of Reviews 3.00 3.00 Boys’ Magazine 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 | 
Everybody’s 1.50 Travel 3.00 3.10 
Delineator 1.50 3.55 | 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Pictorial Review 1.00 2.05 FF 
Cosmopolitan 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
1.50 3.55 American Messenger -50 1.75 


American 


ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 5 Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 
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Quality You will Save Money 
| Is on the Varnishing by 
Economy using Murphy Varnish. 


Murphy Varnish has no waste. 

It flows easily and smooths itself. 

It gives a firm and fine Finish 

with fewest gallons and least work. 


Painters bank on its Uniformity. 
With the same treatment they 
always get the same results. 
Every gallon is like the sample. 


Owners appreciate its Durability. - 
They are Friends to the Contractor 
who gives them a Finish that 
saves the cost of Re-finishing. — 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles. RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


NEWARK, 


Murphy Varnish Company 
sas FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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{Here is a REAL Necessity 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young § 
orold,rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- | 

wife or the traveler has been longing for and it isso good 
# that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. i 


The wearing apparel of two persons 


‘ can be hung on one strap — your 
clothes are ‘‘out of the way’’ and don’t 


| need continual pressing—gives you 


extra space and more comfort while 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 
P space in your clothes closet at home. 7 | 
Can be carried in the vest pocket 
when not in use. } 7 | | 


For gale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St, San Francisco, Cal. 
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glasswater set 
to your home.. 


SS 


THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 

fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively guaranteed in 

every particular, Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 

year's subscription to COMMON-SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 

you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 

So on both water set 4nd Magazine. Our object is to introduce 
e Magazine into every home. Ad Dept. 76. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, 


tg ONLY $1 Keeper. Calling 


the Hour and the 


You never had such an eel 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
ecription to COMMON - SENSE, 
afterwirds you may pay $1.00 a 
month for 8 months, which com- 
pletes the payments on both the cl 
and the magazine. ret 


Common-Sense Publi Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicage 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the 
summeronly Youcansave as much as $75 by buying 
now, and have your choice of all the leading inodels. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frame, and built up again with 
new and refinished parts by skilled workmen in ouf 
own factories. 

They are trademarked and guaranteed just like new machines. 
Back of this guarantee is an organization as big, as strong, 
and as responsible as any company making new machines 

exclusively 

Write for Summer Price List 
and Illustrated Catalogue 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
$45 Broadway, New York 


716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 3 : 


We Have Paid Thousands of Dollars 
to Amateur Song Writers. You may be abie to 
write asteady seller and share in future profits. 
Send us your poems or melodies for only 
Original square deal offer. Accept- 
ance guaranteed if available 
by Most Suc- 


range 
music,publish, 
advertise, secure 


ur nam 
and pay. you 50 per cent of 
profits if successful. Past ex- 


lesale & Retail ond For Ret 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


Office and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Franciece. 
Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Les Angeles. 
1200 S. Malin St., Los Angeles. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL 
Whirling Spray 
DOUCHE 


your druggist for it. 
If he cannot supply the a 
- MARVEL, accept no other 
but. send stamp for illustrated 
boo Address 

MARVEL CO. 


44 East 23d Street, New York 


Gouraud's Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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New---Useful 


A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Pulls the nail out 
Straight without a 
block. 


Double Claw 
Hammer 


Nails higher without a strain. 


Worth ten times more than _ the 
- common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 


RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
Overland Monthly for one year wat $3 00 
Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1.50 ° 


Fillin the following order and receive 


4 Overland Monthly for one year and Double 


Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Publisher Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for oné year and one 
Double Claw Hammer to the following address: 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 7 
These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 
We wish to over the shoulders fasten- 
introduce ing to the beltin the back. 
Home Two large pockets are a 
TALK useful feature. Thesleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you. wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send \ mussing it, Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
TAaLx for for abathing cap;the 
x apron and sleeve pro- 
mem tectors require 5 
Work Ap- yds. of 36-in. 
ron, Sleeve and 34 yd. forthe cap. 
tector will be pleased 
and Cap with this premiumof- 
Pattern for fer, given to all new 
enly 25c. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- Remember 
scription it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Home Tacx is a 32 
asour age, beautifully u- 
supp! ustrated Home Mag- 
is y azine, Witmark's 
Hanit- latest music com- 
positions areprint- 


+ 


4 ed each month; 
Orme latest New York 
“% & Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 
ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
for Housekeep- 
ers and other 
valuable items. 


HOME TALK, Reom 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


BOYS | Two Hours a Day will do it 
G R LS pay real money premiums 


Tell us which vou want. Help us introduce our new 
HOLDFLAT COLLAR CLASP 
Does not make the neck sore. Every person wants one. We 
send you the buttons and tell you how to sell them. It’s Easy, 
YOU PAY NO MONEY WHATEVER 
Write a card giving your name and address to the 
CHASE-DUNIPACE COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 


| Freight Forwarding Ce. 
household goods to and from all poimés on the 


Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 
1sor1 Wright Bidg., St. Louis 
324 Whitehall Bldg,New York | 878 Monadnock Building, San 
435 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Francisco 
516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 

Write nearest office 


EARN VACATION MONEY 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
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A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 
Cultured 


Gallstone 


| . biliousness, headaches, nicappendicitis. Write 


ova MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
every part of nose, throat-and lungs. Recommended 
by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh 
throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4}4 in. 
Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
after one week’s trial if you want it. 


? 
‘ 


Home remedy (no oil). 
Avoid an operation No 
more aches or pains, 
sick stomach, colic, gas, 


low orsallow skin, chronicappendicitis. Write 
for copy-righted 56 page book on GallTroubles. 


GALLSTONE REMEDY CO. — Dept. 518, 219 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NVI AR RY RICH Matrimonial Paper of 
highest character with 
‘photos and descriptions of marriage- 

able people with means. FREE. Sealed. Either sex. 


STANDARD COR. CLUB _ Box 706 Gray’s Lake, Ill. 


Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“ GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russell 


republished from 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Beund in Pamphlet Form 


PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


CAMERA OWNERS 


[If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
vractical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
‘sine, written and edited with the purpose of 
‘eaching all photographers how to use. their 
naterials and skill to the best advantage, either 
‘or profit or amusement, send us your name on 

-& postcard. Don’t forget or delay. but write at 
‘nee. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
%B cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Buliding, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


$ 
\\ ENTHOLATED PINE 
| PILLOW CO. 
20 Fourth Ave. Y fy, § | 
EE 
SESS 
=a 
Californix Advertiser. 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in Pure Aluminum Ware 


* Genuine Pure Seamless Aluminum Four Piece Combination Cooking Set 
The Regular Price of This Set is $3.75 


CAPACITY 6 PINTS CAPACITY 6 PINTS 


CAPACITY PINTS 


@UARANTEED. 
_ PURE ALUMINUM _ 


SS 


r= 


EGG POACHER AND CEREAL COOKER 


Special Offer for New Subscriptions to. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


4 Piece Aluminum Set, regular price - - <- .$375 Both 
Overland Monthly Subscription one year, reg. price $1.50 © for ‘s 
$5.25 


PUBLISHER . 21 Sutter Street 
OVERLAND MONTHLY San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed $2.75. Please send 4 piece Aluminum Set and Overland Monthly fur one year 
to the following address: | 


ee 
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“Weary of Waiting to Get Well” 


\ Nowonderyouareweary! Give yourselfachance to getwell,by letting thegreat, 
\ ” universal vitalizer and restorer, Oxygen, deliver you from both disease and drugs. 
\ | Pain or feebleness is Nature’s cry for the life-giving, life-sustaining, 
Silent force called Oxygen. And science has found a way by which 
-the human system can absorb the oxygen, which vitalizes every 


organ, conquers disease and gives new life and health to suffering humanity. 
It is easier to get well than it is to get sick 


Write for our Free Book—tells you how and why thousands have have been restored 
to vigorous health, without drugs or medicines. 

Dr. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. Dept.14, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 364 W. St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 


\ 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 
a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’? for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 
is the price. 
| Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


‘refund the money: 
| Regular Price 


) HUGUENOTS Smith $1 00 
IL TROVATORE Smith 1 25 

i LAST HOPE Gottschalk : 1 00 
MOCKING BIRD | Hoffman 1 00 
NORMA Leybach 1 00 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 1 00 

SILVER SPRING Mason 1 00 

| MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM _— Smith 1 25 
| MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 1 25 
| LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 1 25 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


i Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY © 
. 21 SUTTER STREET | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CENT MUSIC: Popular and 


| 


LEARN I O : HYPNO I IZE! FREE! 

Be a Hypnotist and Make Fun and Money! This wonderful, mystert- Nee m= 
ous and fascinating science may be easily learned by anyone of ordinary intelligence inafew 
hours’ time. You can perform astonishing feats and produce fun by the hour. Surprise all! 
your friends and make yourself famous. You can MAKE MONEY by giving eg Ee, 


or teaching the art toothers, A veritable key to health, happiness and success in life. 
learn it! Verysmall cost. Successsure. Send for my illustrated FREE BOOK on Hypno- 


tism, Personal Magnetism, Magnetic Healing and other occult sciences. Just send your name 
and address and I will send it by return mail, free and postpaid. Write today. Address: 


M. D. BETTS, Apt. 173, Jackson, Michigan. 


\VS 
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Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 
PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 


With French Drip Style Liner 
Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 


Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest : 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 


prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 


polished; satin finished liner. 
‘Special offer for new subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


P Both for 
SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR delivered anywhere in U. S., reg. price - $3.25 50 
and 
SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.75 
| Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Strcet 
San Francisco 
Enclosed $3.50. - Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mcuthiy for one year to 
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Hot asphaltum dipped, new threads and couplings; 2nd hand 


in name only. Prices far below your expectations. Screw casing 
and standard pipe fittings and valves. 


PACIFIC 


Main and Howard Sts. 


THE EXCLUSIVE PIPE HOUSE 


PIPE CO. 


San Francisco 


Biggest Bargain - 
Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


For Beginners and others 


1. The names of 3 firms who will print you circulars 
(your own copy free). 

/ 2. Address of firm who will furnish you letterheads 
ree, 

3. How you can get envelopes (your return card 
printed) free. 

4. Address of 50 firms who want commission -circulars 
mailed. 

5. 10 firms. who furnish you with circulars your name 
printed on free. 

» A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at a very low 
cost. 

7.. Copy of the ““Monthly Mail,” “‘For You” the great 
exchange, story, mail order magazine and mailing 
directory. 

8. 500 names of reliable circular mailers with whom 


you can exchange and who will help you secure business. © 


9. Sample copies of the Mechanical Digest, the Booster 
Magazine, Advertising World, Mail Order Journal, 
Schemes, Circular Mailers, Digest, Mail Order Advocate. 
Mail Order Herald and several other good mail trade 
papers. These alone worth $3.00. 

10.. Address of 7 syndicates in which you can start a 
magazine and publishing business for $1.00. 

11. Names of 50 small papers which will insert your ad 
for a few cents and you mail 100 papers. 

12. 1000 of our assorted commission circulars which 
should bring you not less than $10 to $50. 

3. 300 names of people who sent us 25 cents each. 

14. Copies of hundreds of small papers and circulars. 

15. Copy of my book “‘How You Can Make $50 or 
Better per week.”’ Price $1.00. 

16. The names of 20 firms who paid me cash to mail 
circulars. 

17. Plan to have your ad inserted in papers at less than 
publisher’s price. 

18. All of the 17 articles and much more valuable in- 
formation for 25 cents. Money order, coin or stamps. 
Yes, 25 cents. That’sall. But send now to 


Melvin C. Churchill, Houston, Texas 


You like to HUNT and FISH, 
You like to go CAMPING— 


then surely you will en- 
joy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine, 
with its 160 richly illus- 
trated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting 
stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able ‘“‘How to” hints for 
sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN is 
just like a big camp fire 
in the woods, where thou- 
sands of good fellows 
gather once a month and 
spin stirring yarns about 
their experiences with 
rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it—twelve round 
trips to the woods for a 
$1.00 bill. 


Special Trial Offer 
x Just to show you 


" what it’s like, we 
, will send you the 
NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 
magazine for 3 
months and your 
choice of a hand- 


BR O THERHOOD 
emblem in the form 
of a Lapel Button, 
a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, as 
here shown on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
coin. Don’t delay—join our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD to-day. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
57 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


The Leading Automobile Journal on 


the Pacific Coast------Published Monthly 


| Motoring Magazine and Motor Life 
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Boys---350 Shot Air Rifle 
FREE 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
= 


Model E, Sterling 350 Shot -Air Rifle 


Shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever action, round tapering 
‘ barrel, nickeled and polished. Automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces, length 31)4 in. 


BOYS! 


Go to your friends, they will help you get a STER- 
LING Air Rifle. Tell your friends what you are 
doing and that we will give you the rifle free for 
four subscriptions. You can easily secure four sub- 
scriptions to the Overland Monthly for one year at 
$1.50 each. Do this, sending the amount to this 
office and we will have the Rifle sent direct to 
your address. 


The Rifle will cost you nothing and you can get subscribers at odd 
times whenever you meet friends, or better still, you can go around 
your neighborhood and get enough in one afternoon to receive the 
Rifle. Start today. Get busy and get a rifle free. Send all letters 
to Subscription Department. | | 


Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Materlal Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellabie information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we 
send you samples and quote you prices, 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, mag 
trade and technical journals of the Uni 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehersive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. : 

We alm to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. : 


us about it. #ead for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Spectal weekly and montbly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,’’ also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 
Cc. A. MINER. Manager 


stabliched July 30, [850 


F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 


WILL. FIND 
€ 
>| 
= | As Be. 
{DFALLY LOC 
FRANC) 
EWS: 
| 
Advertiser. 
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a3 | 
AND MONTHLY 
SPECIA OFFER 


One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 
It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can provide an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. 


Practical Brief Figuring - - - - - - . - - $ .60 
Freaks of Figures - . - - - - - - - - .50 
Overland Monthly, one year - - - - - ieee - - 1.50 

Total $2.60 


Subscription All For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practical Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: | 
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Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 


glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


San Francisco 


21 Sutter Street 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 


Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book. 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather, 
the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


for 


Send your order now to 


¢ 
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“Tenement Tommy” 
Asks for 


A Square Deal 


E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 


In his sultry three-room ieee there is 
scarcely space to eat and sleep. His play- 
ground is the blistering pavement of the ill- 
smelling streets, hemmed in by scorching 
brick walls. 

No trees, no grass, not even a whiff cf 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy knows. 
Ash cans are his background, and the rattle 
and roar of traffic his environment. 


Tommy's widowed mother is broken with 
worry ; his sisters and brothers are as pallid 
and frail as he. The winter struggle has 
sapped their vitality. They are starving for air. 

No medicine will help Tommy. What he, 
his mother and the other children need are: 
a chance to breathe something pure ard 
fresh,— a_ taste of sunshine and outdoor 
freedom,—an outing in the country or at the seashore. 


But between Tommy and his needs stands poverty, 
2 the result of misfortune. He must suffer just as if it were 
) all his fault. 


» And that is why Tommy appeals for a square deal. 
. Nor does he wish you to forget his mother, or his “pal,” 
their mothers,—all in the same plight. 
This Association every summer sends thousands of “Tenement SUGGESTIONS 
Tommies” , mothers and babies to the country and to Sea Breeze, its fresh 
air home at Coney Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any “+ !@w2, sociable by 


your class, Sunday 


amount you care to contribute, will help us to answer Tommy's appeal. School o¢ Club. 
Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, Room 204, A card party at your 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. | summer hotel or - 
camp. 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING A subscription among 


your friends. 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, Presiden t 
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To the office 


To the shops and stores To the bal 
To school with the children To the farm 
To the parks To 


is no place within a 
radius of 30 to 50 miles where you can’t 
go with a Detroit Electric. (And that 
' means 60 to 100 miles round trip without 
| recharging). 


In fact there 


Observe that by no means are all 
the places listed above on city boulevards. 
Detroit Electric automobiles are for much 
more than city driving. 


| These are the days that call you out 
into the open, away from asphalt pave- 
ments and level drive-ways, 3 
In a Detroit Electric you” 
can answer the call and go 
out where the violets bloom 
—confident that you have 


SOCIETY’S 


California Electric Garage, Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Electric Vehicle Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Reliance Automobile Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fred T. Kitt, Sacramento, Cal. 

Frank C. Riggs, Portland, Ore. 


You Can Go Everywhere 
In a Detroit Electric 


Here are a few of the places you can go in a Detroit Electric, quickly, comfortably, silently, surely : 
To make calls 


your down town club 


motors, our own Detroit Electric 

eg] battery and other points 

BBE Let our dealers dem- 
EY PCTRIC onstrate to you Detroit 


Anderson Electric Car Company 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


‘Coast Representatives of the Detroit Electric 


To the country club 

To the theatre 

To church 

To a picnic in the country 


game 


ample power, free from worry over punc- 
tures or mechanical troubles. 


For city use nothing approaches a 
Detroit Electric for convenience, luxury 
and privacy. It is the Ideal Town Car. 


Detroit Electrics offer many exclusive 
and desirable features, such as Clear 
Vision body with curved glass rear panels, 
silent, direct shaft drive “Chainless,” alum- 


inum body panels, special Detroit Electric 
lead 


Electric merit. 


TOWN CAR | 


Kendall Auto Co., Pasadena, Cal. 

The Electric Garage, San Diego, Cal. 
L. J. Kitt, Stockton, Cal. 
Broadway Automobile Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Woods Motor Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. 
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First came the Safety Razor, 
eliminating the dull blade and 
all danger of cutting oneself. 
And this reduced the discom- 


< 


Next came the stick, the powder, and 
the cream, providing. @ more convenient 
method of producing alather, thus reduc- 


ing the unpleasant features ‘of the shave f 


% Go to the nearest druggist today. Ast 
ee for Afennen’s new shaving cream, 25 
<a cents. If you would preter totry before 
you buy, write us for a free sample, 
or for 10 cents we wtll send you our 
Demonstrator stze, good tor 50 shaves. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


New Shaving Cream 


A new kind of shaving cream that puts an end to all smarting 
and irritation of the skin—providing a quick, easy, comfortable shave 
for even the man with the tenderest skin or the toughest beard. 


100% Efficient. No lengthy working up of the lather; no 
mussy rubbing in’’ with the fingers; just a half-inch of cream, 
a few strokes of the brush, and a generous lather — instantly. 


100% Comfortable. No “rubbing in’’ to irritate the skin; no free. 
caustic to burn and smart the face; a cool finish, and a healthy skin. 


100% Convenient. The large hexagonal screw top is ‘man’s size.”’ 


It fits the fingers; easy and quick to come off and go on; can’t roll 
away when you put it down; the cream is locked in the tube—sanitary. 


Orange Street ewark, N, J. 
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